he 


niet 


seball 


Council Meets 


The otdinary monthly meeting 
of the Council was held in the 
Council chamber, on ‘Thursday 
July 6th, The following being 
present;-Mayor Young, councillors 

jen, MeDufice, Fox, Card and 

olfson, 

The school board asked for 
#14,000, this being the estimate 
for next year. 

Mr, Fox stated that a new puinp 
had been instalied at (he town 
well, « 

A By-law was passed fixing the 
rates for the year rgtr as follows:- 

School 12 6-1oths mills 

General i2 4-10th mills 

Water $1.25 per acre or 50 cents 
fraction of al acre. 

A by-law was passed changing 
the fire limits. 

A by-law was passed eimpower- 
ing the Council to borrow 910,000 
fromthe’ bank for waterworks till 
the debentures are floated. 

The band petition for a, band 
stand was tabled, 

It was decided to coustruct aj 
dam above and below the spring. 
Work to be done by tender, 

The Council adjourned. 


na Ely, at Lethbridge 


— 


A number of people with their 
wives amd tamilies are planning 
to take adva 
jon rates to 
July 14th. for the purpose of see 
ing Eugene Ely the world famous 
birdman, who is makiug a numb- 


tage of the Cxcurs= 


} Rridayv 
Lethbridge on Priday 


unds, ina Gien ¢ 
Thi i$ to be the 


wrsv Ce 


take place in 


| Cardston, 


Tuesday, in the interests of the 
Y. L. M. 1. A., and returned on 


Wed nesday nightis train. 


which 


: _ RAYMOND, AL 
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Mr, Wm, Laurie, Town Solicitor 
was in town this week, 


Merc. 


Mr, George Laycock made a 
flying trip to Taber last week, 


Mrs. Alfred Ririe, of Magrath 
was a visitor in town this week. 


A large assortment of Mexican 
hats, at.the Merc, 


Mr. J. R. Reville, of Lethbridge, 
Wes @ visitor in Lown this week, 


lave you seen the bargain 


Screen doors, windows at the] during the summer months. The 


at OF 
> 
ee ae 


‘ 


BERTA. FR 


Weekly Half-Holiday 


A petition was ‘circulated by 
the clerks a short time ago, ask- 
ing for a half-holiday each week 


petition was favorably received 
by the managers and proprietors 
of the business houses in town, 
and they all agreed to close their 
places of business at one o'clock 
on Friday afternoons of every 
week,Sexcept when there is a leg- 
al holiday during the week, Of 
course, this has not been made 
a by-law by the town fathers, so 
it may be changed at any time 
by mutual agreement by the 
parties concerned. Business be- 
ing rather quiet at this time of 


table’at the Mere., call and get] the week, it is a good idea to 


prices, 

Mrs. Arthur Clemis,. of Leth- 
bricge. has been visiting with her 
folks this week, 


Jobu Keaney and Miss 
Jennie Grane left on Friday for 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
A fine gisoline washing machine 
artived Monday for ~ President 
Allen. 


A to it. girl came to the home 


of Mr. and Mrs, J, M. Neel on|ber of years, 


Sunday afternoon, 


Czar Fairbanks had his arm bad- 
ly bitten by a horse at the Factory 
Farm on Sunday, The 
was dressed by Dr. Wray, 


wound 


Mrs. Mae Weed and Miss Lura 
Redd were at Grassy Lake, on 


wing to the severe rain storm 
prevailed on Saturday 


give the employees a half-holiday 


during the warm weather, and | Garden 


~ Se 


IDAY, JULY 14, I91I 


_, Baseball 
“Magrath vs. Raymond 


— 


One of the most exciting games 
of the season was played here on 
Monday evening last betweeti 
the Magrath Baseball team and 
the local one, 

This game was to have been 
played on Saturday evening last, 
but owing to the severe rain storm 
which prevailed was unable to pull 
the game off, . 

The game commenced at 6,20 
with Roy O’Brien in the box and 
Don Skouson behind the bat, The 
first batter took a walk, but the 
second struck the ball and it in 
turn struck him, where upon the 


Umpire called the batter out. The 
City boys ‘‘beefed’’ 


we fee! satisfied that they will] so muchabout. this decision that 


appreciate the generosity shown 


the Umpire decided to let him 


by their employers in giving | haveanother chance, Here Roy 
them an opportunity of enjoying | O’prieh (or Slivers, as the Garden 


im a couple of catches that seemed 


sterious origin, tonight 
the grand stand at the Winnipeg 


exhibition Loh ounds, 
eet # nz stables 


a time of leisure in the hot wea~| City’s call him)threw up the sponge, 
ther, when it is enjoyed most.—] saying that if the opposing team 

The above article was taken | were going to do the Umpiring he 
fromthe Magrath Pioneer, and | would not pitch for them (Roy did 
shows what can be. done by aj] not want to pitch in this game 
little effort and unity on the] and took thisas an opportunity to 
part of the clerks of any town.| get out) so the Captain placed 
Having been a clerk for a num-| Clarence O’Brien in the box where 
we know that | he remained during the balance of 
every clerk should have a_ half | the game and smiled as the Garden 
day Holiday during the warm | City boys hit attheair. The re- 


summer months, Why don’t| ma:nder of the first innings went 
someone start the good work] Off peacefully, Magrath making 
along? one score and Raymond two, The 


next three innings went by with 
Magrath playing an even game 
while Raymond made one double 
and twoerrors. Inthe 5th, Ma- 
grath done some batting and 

Raymond re— 

. Inthe 6th, 


Fire at Winnipeg Exhibition. 


Winnipeg, July 6—Fire of a my— 
laid flat 


goose ese, 


nd arts building r e Dagrath au. 


Ms ae NOS eis 


ee ees 


pee 


Saturday; at Victoria Park 


No 27 


impossible, and which resulted in 
a double in one case and a_putout 
in the other, Berg made one 
wild throw to first but that was 
due to a very sore throwing arm. 

Raymond got to Englerhart for 
a host of safe bingles but even then 
had the pitcher received fair sup- 
pert the score would have been 
much more even. Lucker in the 
catching department for Warner 
didn't shine as he usually does 
with Berg on the firming line. He 
failed to “freeze-on’’ to several fast 
curves, 


Raymond were treated royally | 


while in Warner and will not be 
averse in visiting the town again, 
Norrs ON THE GAME, 
Raymond ended the game by a 
sharp double play,Hicken to Hawk 
to Powell, 
By the way, have you noticed 
that Raymond has been getting 


one or more double plays in a 
game right along? 

Warner hasn’t many  rooters 
but what they have are hot ones, 


Mosquetoes turned out iu large 
numbers, 


the evidence home with them. 

LINE UP. 
RAYMOND 

D. Skouson, c. 

Steed, 1. f. 

C, O'Brien, p. 

Dr. Amos, c, f. 

R, O’Brien, 3 b, 

Hicken, s, s. 

Hawk, 2 b, 

R. Powell, 1 b. 

J. Skouson, r, f, 


WARNER 


Raymond boys brought 


———————— 


Mr.Geo. H. Budd left on Wednes- 
day'strain for Salt Lake City, 
Utah, where he will spend the 
next two weeks. 


Ladies wash suits going at half 
price, Call and see before they 
are all gone. Raymond Merc. Co. 


Mesdames. Pansy Gordon, and 
Lottie Knight, were at Taber on 
Tuesday, in the interests of the 
Y.L.M.IA. ‘ 


Mr, Wm. Redd, left on Friday 
morning last, for Rexburg, Idaho, 
where he is to meet his Fiancee, 
and from whence they will wend 
their way to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where they are to be married. 
The young couple are both very 
well known in town, and have the 
best wishes of the Raymond 
public, 


Wonder if the colored gents 
puta jinx on Magrath last Thu- 
rsday, thereby helping Cardston 
to slipone over? Nope. That 
was a case of hard luck. If 
you don’t think it was. just take 
a jauntover to Raymond with the 
locals next Saturday and watch 
them climb back to third place. 
—The Magrath Pioneer. 


Telephone subscribers are these 
days reversing the syllables in the 
familiar call, Hell-o.—EX. 


Married:—On Monday evening 
July toth, at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Christopher Nilsson, Miss 
Irene McCarthy and Mr. Junius 
Ekelund, both old time _ residents 
of Raymond, but now residing 
near the Waterton Lakes, 


cently constructed also 
fire. 


tion exhibition to 


st the Baseball teams were un- 
Western Canada with the excep-- last 


able to play the game as Sched- 


After 
and groom accompanied by their _ 
friends attended the dance, where 


other egg and Raymond 1 run, 
making the score atie. The gth, 


Score by Innings 
Raymond, 030020006 


Y 


# make you mine.’’ 


oo 


tion of several flights made last C4 Never before ge grieuay nie was played while much exoltement 
summer at Vancouver by Chis. : such a me as a — sh “ prevailed in the grand stand, but 
K. Hamilton, One or two nak lisses Fannie Harris and Dessa | er ae ere, . iy i be. Ailes a there was simply nothing doing in 
mpts at i ane flights have} ~ et A Welling the eleven fire halls has attended a sie’ snciatiele. 
oc a weer ak Minel Jobuson, also pauses’ H. We 2 ©) blaze. ‘he flames could be seen Kg. ; 
began Mees Fan yleigh + at their and O, F. Ursenbach were Visi- |. om all over the city and that all) After the gth, innings the Ray- 
atest} ad tank ‘ r ng tors to Leonard and detail bays the buildings on the grounds were | mond boys took their places on the 
ea fia i i fe a | interest of the Stake Sunday | uot reduced to ashes is considered diamond but the Garden City lads 
Miya t di “n np é : Eid School. on Sunday last. miraculous, The lossis estimated |'would not play, as it was getting 
Senne ¢ o nal jamous as ang A < B R ~ =|. 
Pa yl hes ever visited Messrs Willard and Ionzo Skou- | at $70,000, which Js i fete a game was the best that sis 
Western Canada before son, of Arizona arrived on Satur- ed by gage mp i hin » opens | been played here this season and 
Among other daring feats, Ely|qay night’s train, and lett Om | COR ery ee ee vas very much enjoyed by all, 
yee me 1 dive in which he | yfonday morning's train to meet} on Wednesda; next and tonight wae very | Ok darts 
DETTORI hike i i faebeand siacid’ cement of “i ttle and horses | every effort is being made to erect | The tie will be played off some 
ascends several thou ver th fe ro isis . i es ai , a temporary grand stand in that] time in the near future, 
to the atmo ph re, valle - a that is now Gn its way here. Sa ta eaheh Ghich' hag ene Messrs, J. W. Evaus of Magrath 
shapphats i ia — nae k| Mr. Ernest Bramwell, Principal |‘cooled by water. At 6 o'clock to-| and Zeb. Skouson of Raymond 
speed pe Pe proune a f cS a ‘| ‘ie agias Academy, returned, | morrow every man in the employ~ | were the Umpires and did their 
screw sive, ” Me: - pe last ie aig night’s:train, from | ment of the city will be put to| utmost to do justice to both mage 
pet tie % os od = » and | Salt Lake City, Utah, where he| work on the exhibition grounds A dance was, given after the | 
Rall hee ps ae ated i tad nu forthe past two weeks | for the association is determined to | game for the visitors, but as they 
A akeaagh : ‘ peels wee tovether teachers for the| have at least a temporary grand 
pion ; 1 aad : D : 2 Colo ke i ‘ EhGol session. stand for the annual fair, unable to attend, 
tragic deaths a 2nver, * | comin 


and Los Angeles, Cal. Ely was 


Magrath—10003 1000-5 
Ray mond—?200002010-—5 


While the fire was still’ burning, 


; ir al » ‘the Aviation Aunaber of our local sports), meeting of the directors of the 
= 8 tt gt it, - when | have built boats for the purpose of | industrial exhibition association 
fc ae +g ny ge ae trying their luck fishing, at the| yas held in one of the adjacent 
pei Dh Factory lake, where the fishing is | buildings, the mayor and aldermen 
ee ee very good this year, May their | of the city being pee : he 
f and ¢ savy | outcome of the ions 

Deaths from Heat spoil b: as bunglesome and as heavy | outcome of tue joint delibera 


Toronto, July 4— Sin July 11th 
according to the vital statistics at 
the city-hall, forty-four children 
‘This is an 
and a 


have died in Toronto, 
awful list for 
half and is attributed directly 10 the 
heat. ‘The total number of deaths 
since July ist is 83 of which over 
half ate children. From July 1st 
to 4th last year there were only 53 
deaths altogether, 


three days 


‘Neil me’? he pl “what 
cau I do to win your love? © There 
is no danger thatis too great, no 
task that I will not undertake 10 
“Get me the 
tail of Halley's comet to put on my 


hat,’ —EX. 


ded, 


boats 


Raymond vs. Warner 


Warner, 10[000002 4 


LOCALS 


Do not forget the Baseball games 
this afternoon and tomorrow after- 
noon. 


Mr. H.J. Wright, left on yester- 
day morning’s train for Bossano, 
Alta., where he will work on the 
Bossano News, staff. 


Furniture purchased at the 
Merc., sticks to you. If you do 
not believe it, ask Chas. McCarty. 
another 


Rumor has it that 


had such along drive they Were | barber shop is to be started in 


Raymond. We hear that a room 


leased for this purpose. 


in the Raymond Hotel has been 


the balauce of the evening was 
spent in merry making. 

‘The Leader joins with the friends 
of the ‘Happy Ones’’ in wishing 
them a happy and _ prosperous 
journey through life, 


————— 


THE PRICE, 


Earth getsits price for what Ear- 
th gives us, 

The beggar is taxed for a corner 
to die in; ' 

At thedevil’s booth are all things 


sold; 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce 
of gold, 

For acap and bells our lives we 
pay, 

Bubbles we earn with a whole, sou!’s 
tasking ; 

Tis only Heaven that is given 


away,—Lowell. 


EN 


have | was that the grand stand would be 
| rebuilt immediately, Architects 
| areat work tonight on the plans 
The Dance which was held at | and at seven o'clock tomorrow 
the Opera House on Saturday | morning the engineer of construct- 
evenrnys very well at-| jon and the street commissioners’ 
terded-and all present seemed to departments will put a thousand 
enjoy themselves very much-| yen at work cleaning the ground 
A number of Magrath girls were | of debris and at noon tomorrow 
in attendance and they also re-| Gye hundred carpenters will get 
port a good time. busy in the new structure so that 
the exhibition will ouly be delayed 
A new scheme has been establ-| one day, It was then announced 
some of our. prominent | by the directors that the opening 
fatmers in regard to the Baseball] qay of the exhibition would be 
season it seems as if they July 13 instead of the Iath. The 
have found favor with the “rain | girectors promise that the fair will 
man” and when a baseball game | jot suffer in consequence cf the 
is called they order rain and) blaze, ‘The buildings are all right 
their hired help are unabie to| and the temporary’ grand staud 
play ball, consequently they are | wiyt be sufficient, 
forced to work, 


as some of thie they 


coustructed, 


last was 


ished by¥ 


RAYMOND 11, WARNER 4. 


DRUGS 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF DRUGS 


Aud the score pretty well indi- 
cates the play, Inthe game the 
Raymond boys proved themselves 
aclassy team, Except for a third 
strike dropped by the Catcher and 
a couple of skips in the infield, the 
winners played perfect ball and 
Warne: shouldn’t have scored a 
run. ‘This of course is saying a 
lot for the pitching department 
and rightly so far C, O'Brien pit: 
ched in fine form the strike outs to 
his credit numbering into thedozen- 
5. Even the mighty Berg was 
forced to fan the ozons, 

For the loosers, Berg at short 


AND CHEMICALS FOR THE COMPOUNDING 
OF PRESCRIPTIONS AND FAMILY RECIPES 


Books AND STATIONERY. 


McDUFFEE BROS. 


was the bright and shinning light. RAY MOND a cm ALTA. 

He gobbled up everything that : 

came in his direction which includ: ee ann nnn ; 
= 


HAPPY HAWKIN 


i ME 
To is I 
By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON Sew Boot tn Tondon ry 
i] Copyright, 1909) (By Smell, Maynard & Company, Lee. showed kine Westeed cha sseey nee hy 
; n 
| ar = ——SS = _ ots eta at tn ac = 
CHAPTER U.—(Continued) - , Welcome an’ takin’ such a tow as ol’, I jumped to foot. INF : ® footing im ® firm 
Convincing a Cook Monody along with me. 1 argued with} I sez. Bs ‘2 y 4 countrymen flock after him: th 
ro he; him for an hour, an’ ther 1 got hot! ‘You're fifteen years older right The noxt time they rush,’’ sez) «« you have heard of tho| Let be chief of a department, wi 
Jim started to go at last, but be} fhinmond Dot, the chances were at I'd] now than you was two minutes ago,’’|Jabox, ‘‘wo'll charge out after ‘em an’! Wanglo System ?’” ie gers and in & notice in posted on i 
i t tot him, 8 got ~ Brits! an’ told him that morely savin’ my life}sex Monody. ‘‘I stumbled onto Bill|tty for tho dug-out. They won’t mon-| the ‘looking man, ‘bag}door: ‘No Englishman need apply.’ ce 
Jim, but sou ain got the night sense] didn't give him no mortgage on mo-an’! Brophy ’s last night, Bil has} k on. the table and anoxing an office | Where, it may be asked, are broken cn 
Bt ag Spe i sn hoo. Walk hg | that he couldn’t nowise Keep up with} seven 0’ lowest | wolves ‘at chair, down Scotamen to be found in Lon 2e 
vad up an’ down takin’ mew hot}me aa’ by the time ho reached the} ever wore man-h —I used to know ‘Perhaps I have,’’ replied the busy|/dont Tt suits the Seots’ to " th 
poss ee tak it by the ® visti AU be on my way back to the Lion Head.| Bill down in the ‘Rornita 3 t. make Le gs believe that they all suc. 
br Deas ladicat 1 goa re sate ae ‘cy, | He didn’t waste no time in words, just] thought T was still on tho b. He “Tt is an infallible system,’' went | ceed. course, et do not. Up \ } 
cai thar re oe th elif Got | %8t Sour and moody, an’ every time I’d| put me on. I'm suposed to at the on the stranger. ‘‘You sometimes for-|one of the alleys off Fleet Street there T 
be pedal tga nett As cola hile I stop he'd growl out, ‘‘F don’t care|pony corral at midnight to turn the things; don’t you? Listen. For|is a gloomy building whore are locked a 
eee eee eee eee ne | Whore you go or how fast you go or} ponies loose an’ bottle up the houso|shutter flow back ho emptiod his geneas eS how to/@p the secrets of Army of Boots 
wrap up some coftee an’ pick out seme/ nothin’ at all about it. i’m goin’|gang in thoi shack. : remombor everything. you toke a/mon who have not suffieiont braima, or : 
wine dort So tinee ee thee wee | slong, an’ TN cateh up with you some-| medicine; you'd better pass up your]im’ six char; coursef’’ are too tipples, to got on, how 
jame wild by this time ‘at they was] time: «No, thanks. '’ ever they may be pushed. 
get bo get Oe er. tan Tiaged [ sure gave him a chase; { wanted} back to the Lion Head with ol’ Mono-|But we beat ’em off, an’ as they seur-| ««Tt is absolutely infallible. '’ __|this alley go the unemployable 
peg By ye lea him na per figner the blach horse to show up well when] dy.’’ a G6n't cate: F don't Want to know] SS is aye oem 
ont for yourselves, He was a queer I landed, but I sent him along pretty ! pay r fares home 


steady an’ took extra care of him. Ol’ 
Monody had picked out the tou ; 
pony at the Lion Head, an’ he had good | corral from here,’’ sez I. ‘It’s a good |Cracked in the doorway 0’ the dug-out, 


; metropol 
: ‘sGood-day, oil snorted oe seed ; pete | ae ge A Ng pan 
the | them A 
ethice.* eonetiagde Bite only devil that Scotsman dread. Thoy 


eook, but after that night he was differ 
ent: he acted as though he had adopted 


mes he petted me an” spoiled me an’|hands, bit he nover sightet mo till the| average four hours’ ride. Now LT can|! felt a sting in the left shoulder, spun| Two minutes later he came dashing|hido away his victims, a as 
wy = = * you ban wv Pe night T reached the ealteh and was busy| do it Yr. threo on Starlight; the old bald-[8round and fot, but jumped up just aslinto the offiee again. —_—— 4 
Sin Ba Gin: chee, aineie AY Soo’) wipin’ Starlight’s logs. ‘(I got some|face couldn't do it at all tonight—’’ {Jabez changed directions for the cook! «go to trouble "he said. | peRRews' LOT “ 
eonld fix beans eleven p prin “AYS)\ news for ya,” sez ol’ Monody, gettin’} ‘*Look at him ‘now,’’ sez Monody.|8hack. It was only a step from the|« Rut T lott my bag behind me when I IN RUSSIA WORSE | 
\ an’ each one better an the other. _ |down slow from his leg-weary  roan.|There he was eatin’ grass as lively as dug-onut an’ we rushed in, slammed the! wont out!’? THAN EVER TODAY | 
_ But while I was lyin’ there waitin’ I'll tell it to ya while you’re eatin’/a cricket. ‘*Well, you follow as arsaw, May 13 | 
for my leg to knit up, I kept thinkin’ |supper,’’—an’ T ‘was sure glad to see|/ean, only you’d better lay low unless Within the Ruesian Empire are six 
Bie uve tate Dace . tienen him—-an’ glad to eat food again 1 whistle gg iw Head signal, PERFECTLY PAINFUL million we a for their lives 
, an’ when got about again, t time to brea ou Fred crate 
knew I was signed for a trip No’th. ry Se 1 0 eee 8 re ae ba: se at “aye 


Freddy was determinod to be a dentist|What is their condition today? The 
too as soon as he grew ap. answer is to be fotfnd in recent de- 

But while ho was there were|bates in the Duma, for it has been 
more amusing things to think of. Flood.|shown that although foreign opinion 
ing the bathroom is vory interesting,|has done away with tho bloody crimes 
fur instance, aid a grease slide on the|/of the pogroms—sinee Hebrew finan. 


The cook was mighty good to me CHAPTER IIt 
while I was backin’ it; he used to deal Py i 
eut fussy little fixin’s ‘at kept the ap- As soon as I finished takin’ care o 
petite an’ the fever both down, an’| Starlight, 1 give Monody’s mount a 
when they wasn’t no one around he|!ook-over. Tho old bald-face was whip- 
ased to pat out my pillows an’ oncet cord an’ steel; but he looked purty 


ain’t apt to be due for a cordial wel- 
come, net when strangers to you are|These is friends, Jim.’’ Jim was a 
lookin’ for hold-ups.’’ ' savage lookin’ brute an’ I eyed him 

He had tossed the saddles an’ bridlos|Purty close. ‘‘This feller is cookin’ 
on the hosses by thia time, an’ we left | While or is on his bender, Hap- 
our outfit lyin” on the rocks. We hit|PY,’’ sez Jabez, 


be smoothed back my hair. He cut out/ear ready to own up 7 the saddles in the same tick an’ settled| The cook shack was built out o’ pine ag hg Fred Say My fother doesn't gg Th an seg camper uke : 
his eussin’ too, an’ he used to line up Mv ‘Monody, confound you, I sez. into a swing. Big an’ hea as ol’| logs at the bottom, an’ fixed so the . with’ a x, ideas, and yester- floating of loans—the lot of the Te :. 
the kid for it ‘What the deuce did you hammer this! sfonody was, he was a light Jaen, an’|per sides ’d swing out like awnings in dey Freda a Ae ‘eats Tha {its tr Datla is Gores teen vo srael- 
‘*You're from the South, ain't ya,/old skin over the road like this fart’’/t1, baid-face hung at my cinch for tho|hot weather. We felt purty eomfort- nae A son ae Peron his father was| Prineo, pricet, and 7 oe 5 ie. 
Happy.’’ sez he to me one day ‘That's my pony,’’ he growled best part of an hour an’ then we slowly |&ble. The’ was a square window at each hol ae ey clared war against A acggy tee A r 
‘*Not so you could notice,’’ sez I. * Binco when? , ‘ iy ooved away from him. The stars wore end an’ one on the side facin’ the “One moment, fathor,’’ he. said, as|bers have lately declared that an oe 
‘T reckon this is the southest I ever! ae T bought him, that’s since} ai full power that night, an’ a feller wpenei sah Rave San oe oe Side! the cane was raised, ‘will thie be allico officer onght to be exiled to aX Lom 
got before.’ baker a a could see most as plain as if the’d been| We made le Barbio n the corner| ” 
‘*Hu,’’ sez the cook, ‘Texas ain't ‘*When did you buy himt a tay ° behind the stove. Jabez took the win- painful operation? for allowing Jews to live within tho 


‘*Tt ain’t none o’ your business when 
I bought him. [ bought him the mo’n 
in’ you pulled out.’’ 


aS oot teeta aN Fe at" cated Reece ae e 
on ing m cen 0 lien 
gas first, plasss,?? vale y. Hebrews. The nobility, who recently 


south, ‘Texas is just the rubbish heap 
e’ this whole country, Where did you 
hook np to that word ‘reekon'?’ 


It smelt good to be back at the old| ow facin’ the house, me the one facin’ 
place again, an’ my blood was racin'|the dug-out, an’ the sub-cook facin’ the 
through my veins till [ fair tingied.|corral. I could shoot cleaner’n Mono- 


lel i Ww vee oe ” : ls followed. met at their annual Delegation 
‘*T dunno,’’ sez I, thinkin’ back. What did you pay tor him? Finally I reached the canon an’ began|4y, 80 he stood by to do my loadin’, an’ But only how eg 
‘A feller just catches words like the} | ;\Are you goin’ to talk eon We to ride careful. Tt was only about | We agra Be og) amonition. It's sow po Saptined Some 0 earth the 
mamps, [ suppose; but my pap, be used}! Cayuse all nig e snorts, ; eleven; but [ didn’t want any o’ Bro-}enoug make the oldest man the ALAS! "TWAS BUT A HOPE 
to use it right often.’’ wrought up. phy’s gang to take a pot shot at me,}is reckless, when you think of the State, either in a military oF civil o.- 


‘*Then you will not marry me?’’ sigh-| pacity, nor permit Jewish youths to en- 
ed the young man, as he reached for his|ter the same schools as their own chil: 
hat. ‘‘Farewell, cruel one! We shall|dren. As to allowing them to be on 
never, never, meet again.’’ nobled, the idea, the legation declar- 


“‘T’m goin’ to talk about him until 
1 find out about him,’’ sez I, ‘‘an' you 
might as well come out of it an’ tell 
what the’ is to tell,’* 


** Where did vour folks come from?’’ 
sez the cook 
‘*Oh, they come from Kentucky, an 


Ali of a sudden something moved on a| Weight 0’ lead good aimors can throw 
little grassy shelf on the side of the| Without spillin’ any blood. ; 
cliff. Starlight shied off to the left an’| After a bit things re, quiet, an’ 


before that from Virginia an’ No’th ‘ a my gun flew up over my head, ready|then we saw a small freight-wagon Th was a | bang as the door poster nobod 
Oarolina, an’ before that they came] ‘‘I don’t have to tell nothin’ about], ale on whatever it pe A to oe backin’ down to the door with a lot o' iauenee. The aati wo alone. Tig Ry it f "an ge y 
rom Seoteh Irish and English, an’ go/him. He neveh belonged to you. Jim,! Ny eyes were drillin’- into the gloom | Wood across the back of it. Jabez eame of tor © Sage moment, \ 


Alone! Ah, he had passed ont of her} The fact that represontatives of 
life for ever. The future, what was it/twenty-five Russian provinces carried 
to her? Nothing, nothing now that the/these resolutions with enthusiasm, | 


elear back to Adam an’ you'll find us| he owed me some money on my wages 
Hawkinses was a rambiin’ crew, [}80 I just took the pony for the money. 
reckon: but what on carth you drivin’|}An’ now [ hope you're through pester 
at, Monody, an’ where on earth didj!™ me 


when a mite of a croature with hor|°ver to my window an’ we shot into 
hands elasped rose up an’ said, ‘‘Oh,|&"’ under the wagon; but it still backed 
Happy, Happy! is it really you? an’|Up. The’ was a little grade down to 
ridin’ on the black hoss with the silver|the cook shack, an’ after they got it 
your line bail from?’’ ‘*How much did he owe yat’’ sez I.| trimmed leather! ’’ Started the’ wasn’t much to do but 
He sat there a moment with ligkts} .‘‘Now you gone about far enough ‘*Barbie, child!’’ I cried, ‘‘whar on| ide. They had fixed a stick o’ wood 
an’ shades dartin’ over his ugly face,|with this!’’ yells Monody. ‘‘If don't)earth you doin’ out here this time o’|POintin’ straight back from the rear 
which somehow wasn't ugly to me any!know how much he owed me, an’ I] night an’ all by your lonet’’ axle, an’ when it hit the door the bar 
more, an’ at last he said: ‘‘I have ihe/don’t care. I reckon he owed me more} **T just couldn’t sleep, Happy,’’ she broke an’ the door flew off its hinges 
blood of an Injun chief an’ an African|than the pony’s worth, 'n if he didn’t} said, comin’ to the edge o’ the shelf |&"' clear across the room. 
king an’ a Spanish nobleman in my|he can just pertend he raised my wages}an’ sittin’ down with her little bare fect 
veins, an’—'’ last month.’’ 
**Lord, man, you ought to let some 
of it out,’’ I interrupted. ‘‘ You'll) wages a little more, an’ bring along a] was a-comin’ on; so [ sneaked out here, 


light of her life had departed. Oh, why|six desiring to modify some of th 
had she refused him? Ske knew now,|clauses and only five voting against 
she loved him—loved him! them, demonstrates how anti-Semitiam 

What was that? A knock at the door. | hag grown of late years. Such is the 
‘Tis her sweetheart returned. Oh! Joy!| feeling that there is little chance of 
He had come back. They would be re | the ma being able to remove the 
econciled; he had come back, disabilities now imposed on the Jews. 

Without waiting for the maid to un-/Jt is far more likely to invent fresh 
swer his knock she dashed downstairs ones and establish them on the statute 
and flung open the door. books. 

On the mat stood ker lover. They} Russian Jews are concentrated im the 


. : : ?, zed long at each other, and at last y 
have an eruption in your in’ards some|bunch o' five-yearolds toot’’ son I,Jan’ I was just boginnin’ to feel it when|fresh gun an’ failed to get any. Cece , ia tite, 0F thoy ane folbtdden ts 
day ‘at ’ ow you into a million] grinning. Was mighty glad to see the|}you bove into sight. I been thinkin’ “ b o i , ; 
pinoia.”? old seamp, an’ T knew he had drawed ye lots ately” taper. vt eatiacd bet 1 forget my em-jlive or = large eities, like Mos 
m 


wrist with cow etersburg, or Kazan, where 
: Nios Ya =, form moro than one- 


ae minx ” ser 
Happy, ‘an I reckon ‘at you a bes mented ‘ag! to understand that res doubt if you" ¥ ; "of mn ile wre wn 
Y the man - at|embrassin’ to go again, my het ~ ve, Wut Fre a : ote aa ot WHILE |; 
<u 7 ey chr my eousent.> ‘s.. had The pote fthinkin’ of every minute. Bat|turned to interfore, Monody gave a ALL POSITIONS WOBTH , third o: Uh total population. There 
a]coffee just ready to set on the rock! ome, jamp down behind me aa’ we’il| Wrench whieh tore out the eook’s wind-| An amusing article, said to be ‘‘by|are over a million of them in Rusaian 


an Englishman,'’ appears in the Otta-| Poland alone, out of a total ation 
wa Free Press. We quote these inter-|of seven millions, while wilt towns 
esting extracts: are peopled by Jews in Southern Ras- 
Not so very long ago I accepted the | sin. 
legend that the Seote were a superior! There poverty is excessive, and 
race, with constitutions like iron, the/though they trade, most of them ean 
product of standard porridge, and with|do business only in a small way. They 
rains made keen by an oducational/are the factors and middlemen of the 
system unparalled in the world. towns they inbabit, and the usurers of 


under the table, an’ handed me a fresh 
n. [ was some bothered about this; 
ut that wa’n’t no time to hold an in- 
vestigation, so [ begun shootin’ at 
flashos agai 
‘*How’s your cartridges holdin’ out?’’ 
sez Jabez. 
‘*Ain’t many left,’’ sez Monody. 
“*T’m about cleaned out myself,’’ sez 


sm Pee all 

coo ite aink o° 

c e been all yBur life} where we was goin’ to eat, an’ all of a et i ih 40° wale 

cook; but I’m glad you've tur over/sudden he eralghtenod up an” shot a a Maggi an’ toll sim Pve ayt Reins 

sinee I met up with you. Anyhow, you/scow! at me. ‘‘Look here, Happy,’ thing mighty important to say to him, 
ve been a heap o' comfort to me, while I seurry over an’ wake up the 

‘an anything I got is on your list too, home gang.”’ 

don’t you never forget it.’’ Me . it te 
But the same, as soon as | got Pe by of oe reg af 

op: ’am around again, I had a terrible fernoon—they Nearty always do the 

tuggin’ from the no’th an’ IT couldn't days [ turn Mr. H Hawkins with them 

resist it. I’d be makin’ plans for the y ae , 


doodle for the whole Jim Jimison out- 
fit! I told you IT was comin” along, 
an’ 1 come. | tells you again that ['m 
goin’ wherever you go; but if you don’t 
shet up about that royally sequestered 
ol’ bald faced camel, L’ll dash this 


D ; } I laugh at myself now, [ could count ; ic 
eummer an’ thon all at A ulden 174] eaidin’, hot colfoo-right “ou the) tmnt t wnat call the pinto. Tes] tubes.” “Whores Jim” asta TE dnges of oth Vagd tos Soper Pee sien, Felts rewnls 
find myself saying, ‘‘ What in the world oe fell , knees an’ begged | the place.”’ " , ner? ‘‘T think he’s about once through,’’?}men I know who take porridge in the/coup them in certain quarters of the 
do you reckon at Rage beg ee pend ti ate Be may bows The . a « te ‘‘Phen I reckon they'll bring ‘em | **? {, an’ we proceeded to shoot more tot aa og the Scots ae cities, where they live as in the ghettos 
way ie x Mage Bigs, gp pale sa ‘ar bee a funn “ye o? lau hin’ nity thea we around the twist an’ down this canon. aennenreet i ’ i ’ arr pa era aay J ki grew t th a or ange, i 4 
an’ I simply ~ “er rhe vt athe nn igetin’ with laughtor-—he had| NOW you get down here an’ sneak into|, ! ni son they quit Grin’ again an’ | selling Porridge making man to their! At Gret sight the Jewish quarter of & 
, piseeey, Catto : wee ‘ so aa ~ feeie hive Fagta. the’ aever|the house while [ stake out Starlight then the freight-wagon star ap the} neighbors. Russian city disappoints the stranger. 


hill, They had put their ropes on the 
tongue an’ were draggin’ it out with 
ponies. We knew what that meant an’ 
took a brace. 

The lull what followed was the hard 
est part o’ the whole business. The’ 
wasn't a blasted thing we could do, an’ 


As to their educational system, what| No Hebrew signs are to be seen, for the 
success it has appears to be due to/police, bent on suppressing all traces of 
their greed. No one in Scotland will] Judaism even in its home, forbid the 
pay for the education of his ehildren|/yse of Yiddish for advertisements. 
if he can get it off the rates. This} Yet, on closer inspection, the streots 
is the true reason why the ‘‘Provost’s|/are very characteristic. 


” 


longer, so I told the boys I bad to cut,)was a human mortal ‘at was qualified in the big cathedral—see how well I 


KEKE 
an’ it fell like a stone on a lamp chim-|to carry water for ol’ Monody’s cook- remember everything. k 

ney; but the cook, he took it harder’n|in’. _ I set the child down, rodo Starlight 
any one else, I liked the boys an’ I ‘“What's your news, Monodyf’’ {|into a big open nook with a narrow 
liked Jim an’ I liked the job; but there|sez, after L’d satisfied myself that [| mouth, an’ then hustled into the house. 
was that tuggin’ allus at my heart, an’|couldn’t swaller another crumb Old Cast Steel was standin’ in the din- 


loon’’ and the ‘‘scavenger’s loon’! sit] Every degree of Hebrow beauty and 


in the end [ set a day. Jim, he made] ‘‘You’re heading for the Diamond ing room in his atockin ’-foet with & guDlit seemed hours before the next volley|side by side in the rate-supported| ugliness is here. Stunted youths and 
me all kinds of offers, ‘cause ines ary "eval nes he. he Di a NOn seinen sta ie et came from the corner 0’ the Rieout schools, catch the measles from each|beautiful girls; men with TOhrist-tike 
were gettin’ easy with him; but when ‘This is a corner o’ the Diamon F. ’ z,'* sez We didn't ly tit, whi 2 Seher, ‘and imbibe. the esoneiennn 's| tea ; vi 

if 9 A it clear to him, he saw how it| Dot range,’’ sez [, lollin’ back an’| ‘‘Who from?’’ sez he. " reply to it, which was most . aces and others with visages stamped 


uncommon lucky for us; ‘cause the first 


axiom of life that it is man’s firet duty |with the imprints of worldly meanness; 
thing we knew, they came rompin’ 


‘*From the Brophy gang,’’ sez [. to get the better of some one else. old women who look like witches in 


was an’ he sez: ‘‘I know ‘at you'll) puffin’ slow an’ comfortable at my i 
‘‘How do you know?’’ sez be. 


come back to me some day, Happy, an’ | pipe. 


, : around each corner an’ poured in on top| Let us briefly examine the result of|vented to frighten naughty children, 
if you'll settle down, you can be a rich “The pony corral stands at the ube Chey are due to arrive here at mid |of ys. They was used to fightin’ against}all this. We see Lord Starathcona and/and old men whose venerable faces and 
man. I’ve kept back five hundred mouth of a little canon, don’t it?’’ night, Jabez,’’ sez J. ‘‘T don’t know] odds, an’ it irritated ‘em consid’able to} Lord Mount Stephen, those eminent long beards are suggestive of the pa- 
uoljuew 4,ueAnYy J 3B, NOL 40} SaAR{[OP ‘*Ves,’’ sez 1 why; but I think we'd better get rendy|take so long at a job with the odds in|cousins, starting life as cow-punchers, | triarchs. 
ed in your wages, an’ you can take ‘fAn’ the cook house is to the right|/for ‘em now an’ argue about it tomor-|their favor. Outside, the starlight give|and ending by appropriating Canada. Marriage takes place early in the 
your pick o’ the colts an’ just 4s soon of it?’ row.’’ us a purty fair aim, while they couldn’t}Sir John Houston Reid, the son of a ghetto. Twelve years for a boy and 
ax vou’ve had your little flier & want **Ves,’’ sez I ; “‘T know why,’’ sez he, ‘‘One of|do more than guess at us—#so we beat| Scottish parsou, dropped down in Aus |thirteen for a girl is the nsua age. 
you back; we all want you back.’ rw di he ranch house is kind o’}’em sper an 0’ my ponies an’ started! ’em off once more. tralia, became its prime minister, and|When a suitable wife has been found 
it’s a comfortin’ feelin’ to knew ‘at|sprawly with—’’ : to run off a bunch o° my own cowa with}  «. ’ ; ‘|is now its high commissioner, the girl’s parents ‘ 
you're goin’ to be missed; but 1 could “*Look here, Monody,’’ sez I, inter-]it. I strung him up an’ he said ‘at Bill nas Tee obls shred ets tn Hei log There is no English Chureb left. ‘The yl which is paid’ to } my, Sea 
not savvy that cook. He had one big|ruptin’, ‘‘this sin’t no news. What| Brophy 'd get even with me for it. That my iron back to me , Archbishop of Canterbury is # Seots-|parents as soon as the engagement is 
tearin’ time of it an’ sluiced himself}are you gettin’ at?’’ ; was two months ago, an’ the’ hasn't “<. What's that?’ sez Jabes man, and so is the Archbishop of York,|completed. If the engagement be bro 
out with gin an’ dug up his old pro ‘*You got friends there, ain't yat’’| been a minute sinee ‘at { was so bad ‘*We'’re about out of anal Jabez,’?|Who was brought up a psalm-singing|ken off within a year, the girl, like 
fanity, an’ then he simmered down ue 8ez os : ; ‘ , ' proposes for ‘em. How many’s in the] gg, 7 fe ’ {Calvinist, while Archdeacon Sinelair,|her Gentile sister, mast return any pre 
ust cooked himself into a new record. ‘*T got one friend anyhow,’’ sez J,| gang?’ "a tit ielarin ¢ F of London, is president of the Caith-|sents she may have received 
Gee! is was hard to separate from that|‘‘but as long as you're insisted on tag ‘*Bill an’ seven others. I found out a Fak d--0g arse 8 sha Bark ness Society ? cide which ah. off the eg oy 
mess table; but I had set my day an’|gin’ along after me, you'll see the|through the meanest lookin’ mortal you “She's still in her Noite hack of the Turn to British polities. The Prime|pay all betrothal expenses. During 
the’ was no goin’ back place an’ you'll see my friend; though | ever set eyes on. He’s a giant, nearly stove with the shack door in front ot | Minister only holds his position be |the year of betrothal the pair do not 
Jim had a black Arabian stallion an’|T somehow doubt if you'll be invited) black, an’ the ugliest critter you ever her. They: won't oo her. Jabez-—no|c#use he married a Seottish lady and|see each other. While they are en 
a couple o’ high grade mares an’ he|in for a meal,’’ set eyes on; but he’s white inside. He’ll| matter what happens, an’ the’ ’s a good| Was captured by a Seoteh constituency. | gaged, the young man is supposed sole- 
was showin’ up something fancy in the ‘Is your friend a lady?’’ sez Mono-|be along as soon as he can get here-— fight in us yet, Ol Monody have Fs | Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s pre fy to frequent the society of his own 
hows line. He raised the colts just like | dy "a , | don't shoot him.’ begin to fight till the ammunition has|decessor, is a Reoteaian, So is Lord|planned for the ghetto beau. His par 
range ponies, an’ while they wasn’t ‘‘Oh no,"’ sez 1, sarcastic, ‘‘she’s} ‘*T ain’t apt to shoot any help this give out; so keep your mind easy for the Rosebery, another ox-Prime Minister.j/ents are affectionate, but the family 
quite so tough when it came to livin’|« two-year-old heifer, [ wouldn’t think|night,’’ grins Jabez. ‘‘If it wasn’t for next rush,’’ sez I So also, by descent, was Mr. Glad-|apron strings are short and he is kept 
on sage brush an’ pleasant memories,}o’ goin’ this distance just to call on a|the little girl, Happy, I’d be right satis- Next momest they surged down upon| stone. The Lord Chancellor is a Seots-|in close haul. 
they could eat up the ground like a]lady.’’ he fied to have it out with Bill; but T hate us, shootin’ as fast as they could fan,|™4n, and so is his probable successor,] The ghetto Jew clings to the good 
prairie fire, an’ they was gentle. I) ‘*How old is shet’’ asked Monody.  |to think of what may happen to her.} wo didn’t explode a cartridge until] Mr. Haldane, now Secretary of War.|old custom of marrying his children 
ought a silver trimmed bridle an’| ‘‘Now you look here, you old pest,’’|How’ll we fix for ’em?’’ they was bunched in the door an’ then|M?. John Burns is a Scotsman, Thelin front of the synagogue. As this is 
some Mexican didoes, an’ then I said]sez I, ‘‘if you're just tryin’ to get even| ‘‘Get in the dug-out cellar,’ sez I,| wo emptied out. They cussed an’|Cbief Liberal Whip is a Scotsman. impossible in a large town, a courtyard 
good-bye to all of ’em except the cook] with me about the bald‘faced roan, why|for I'd been plannin’ it all along. groaned consid’able; but they surged Sir Edward Hamilton, Permanent|—courtyards are like baseball grounds 
—he wasr't there, cut it; but if you've got something to} ‘‘I reekon they’ll burn the house] on into tho cabin, just the same. Bho Secretary to the Treasury, is Secoteh.|in Ruasia—is chosen. According to 


I hunted for him an hour; but he had|tell, why tell it, ‘cause I[’m gettin’ 
so many peculiar ways ‘at I just let it}sleepy. She'll be eight years old to 
o at that an’ finally gave him up; s80|morrow.’’ 


down,’’ sez Jabez; ‘‘ but I'd rather they k lik 1 insi ’ 
destroyed the whole blame outfit than ee pf ya sgt oe vt t 


to have anything happen to the little ked i i f 
left him a u'*ty present an’ pulled] Old Monody shook with silent laugh-|lass.’’ epee hag 4 site wa” boldin’ wor pon 


out with about a thousand yellow «ncs|ter for a moment. ‘‘A lady!’’ sez he.| ‘*‘Where's Melisse?’’ sez I. ‘*She by the barrel 
é in my belt an’ the best mount in the|Then he sobered an’ sez, ‘‘Is it your|left,’’ sez Jabez; an’ I hadn’t time to (To be continued) 
‘ West. child?’’ learn particulars. ' f 
I hadn't gone more than two miles| I heaved a rock at him whieh he] By this time we had everything bar- 
, before I turned a corner an’ came face|dodged, an’ then I sez, ‘‘You wicked|ricaded, an’ gettin’ Barbie we made -a 
‘ to face with ol’ Monody. He was set |ol’ beast you, do I look old enough tojrun for the dugout. It was only two| ‘‘Airs!’’ exclaimed the proud mother, 
tin’ on a big bald-faced roan, an’ he|have an eight-year-old daughter?’ : hundred yards; but we hadn’t left the}and shook her head vigorously. ‘‘My 
bad a serious look on his face. ‘‘Well,| ‘‘Sometimes you do an’ sometimes|shadow of the house before a rifle sings|lsie, for all her learning, hasn’t any 
I. wondered if you was goin’ to let me|you don’t. You're one o' these fellers}out followed by two revolver shots.|more airs, so to epaak, than her poor 
away without sayin’ good-bye,’’ sez} ’at ain’t got no age o’ their own, but} The’ was a big pile o’ winter wood in|old dad.’’ 
Pi in’ to talk light an’ easy. just age up accordin’ to what's goin’|the L of the ranch house, an’ without] ‘‘Then she won’t tarn up her nose 
aba be apt to,’’ sez he, ‘‘Why,]on,’’—an’ ol’ Monody stumbled on a| sayin’ a word T awnng dabes with little|at her eld friends?’’ qaoried the visi- 
I’ve been peacefuller mane yee been] bit o’ truth when he said this, an’ it’s} Barbie in his arms kk of the wood | tor 
here ’n ever I was in my life before, | still true. pile 


Sir Robert Hamilton Lang has for)custom, any learned man can tie the 
Years controlled the finances of Turkey,| matrimonial knot. 
while M. John Lavery, the artist, has} The orthodox ghetto marriage hap 
got himself into almost every painters’|pens in the evening. The bride, with 
society on the Continent. Sir Alexan-/a cloth over her eyes—not a diaphan 
der Mackenzie, another tramp of the/ous veil—is brought to the place by 
Caledonian Road, is principal of the|her parents and the bridegroom is os- 
Royal College of Music, while Sir Wil-|corted by bis pects, The guests sing 
liam MeGregor, after anexin Newland dance while the young couple are 
Guinea to Great Britain, earned many|made better acquainted—that is to say, 
other guineas as governor of various|the bride’s eyes are uncovered and 
colonies. Sir Honry Bab 1 Smith,| somebody asks her if the youth pleases 
Secretary of the Post , is, of|her. Then she says ‘*Yes,’’ her hair 
course, & Scotsman, as is also Mr. Rob-|is shaved off close to her head, hops 
ert Henderson, Seeretary to the Board|are thrown over her for prosperity, and 
of Customs, the Rabbi ties the knot. Then the 
An Edinburgh man once visited Lon-| marriage feast is eaten at the bride’s 


OLEVER ELSIE 


¥ don for the first time. On returning,|home, When the house is a v ious 
an’ it ain’t likely 1’d let you scoot out} ‘‘Well, what are you gettin’ at?’’| We didn’t shoot much, altho the he was asked what he t of 4 one, the men and girls do Mi io 
an’ leave me. I’m goin’ along.’’ sez I. : , kept ginal t the pile | through eotlegs pemadays will hardly . “T did na’ see ’” he|together. As a rule the young couple 
‘Well, what do you think of that! Me] ‘‘The Diamond Dot is goin’ to be y si pa from behind the cook|look at you they've graduated.’’ ed. = ‘‘T only’ ini the/live with the wife’s parents until he 

startin’ up to where I wasn't sure of a| raided tonight,’’ sex he. ouse, ** ll fire the house purty| ‘‘Woll, thoy aim’t like my ‘Msie,'hoads of departments.’’?’ | is able to earn a living for 4 
91 
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Love Sonnet of a Cowboy. a 


The other day she asked m 


what I read, 
AndI owned up right there | 
and told her straight 
That I was readin’ ‘‘The Trail- 
er’s Fate,” 
3ut that the book I liked was 
“Six-Gun Ned.”’ } 
And say! theroastin’ that come | 
on my head; } 
She said i oughter read each | 
night till late 
A chap named Browning— | 
that he’s simply great, 
And all dime junk ts fierce, that’s | 
what she said. 
So now I’ve tried to borrow, left 
and right, 
Of ali the cowboys in the 
neighborhood, 
But none of —em kin tumble -to 
my play; 
’m tryin, awful hard to be | 
polite, 


And play the game as any high- | 
brow would, 

But who in h—— I's this | 
3rowning, anyway? } 
-Arthur Chapmau, in Denver } 


Republican. | 


THE ANCIENT PEST 


On the level, it is high time 
We arose and cut out fly time, 
And | hope ’twill be in my time 
That the awful blow will fall 
On the pesky little sinner 
Who bores in and takes his dinner | 
On the tatter and the thinner 


As he makes an evening call, 


Very truly it is awful 
That the creature should be lawful 
| have often got my craw full 
When I stretched to take a nap, | 
On my bate rotund and glassy, 
Though admitted to be classy. 
Trailed the little varmint sassy. 
And then deftly dodge a slap, 
We are told by docto: killful 
That he carries round a bill full 
Of the kind of germs that kill full ; 


j EP nae BRE ERO AE FRE LE NO Ra SemNet sae EN 


Many aman before hls time. 
All too long with him we trifle, 
Weshould get the family rifle 
And with lead should fill him nigh 
full, 
Ending thus his life of crime, 


THE LINING, 

The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining, 

I therefore turn my clouds about 


And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining. —EX. 


Skinner—Good morning madam! 
Did you ever see any thing so un- 
settled as the weather has been 
lately? 

Mrs Boasdem—Well there's 
your board bill, Mr, Skinuer. 


es ae — 


Do you owna 
Farm or Home 


If not, let ussell you one on easy terms 

e have over 12,000 acres of good farm lands 

aes up of farms containing from 5 to 700 acres 
at from $20.00 to $60.00 a acre. 

We also have a number of good home 

intowa for sale, and the prices are so reason 

able that you cannot help but buy if you will 

investigate, or W2caa sell you a good lot mn 

any locality on easy terms. 

It you are not particularly, interested 
ina farm or hom: Wehavesomething that you 
are interested in, and that is MONEY. 
Money” we hear som: say; yes money. We 
have a million orso to loan oa tarm or town 
property at reasonabie iatere st. 

Caliland let us explain. 


SECURITY INVESTMENT CO. 
Geo. H. Budd, Mgr. 


BLOOD DISEASES CURED 


Drs. K. & K. Established 20 Years 
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BIFORETACATMENT | ess of the skin, d a AFTER TREATMENT 


n of a similar disease 8 years ago’ 
orescommenced to heal up 
EATMENT for four months 
I was cured 7 years ago 
s sound and healthy. I cer- 
You can refer any, Pa Perea to 
can u 1S lesli wish, 

8 DEBILITY, V /FINS, VITAL WEAKNESS, BLOOD, 
iseases, UR INARY, BLADDLX ond KIDNEY compleinis of Men 


and Wome 


Fanen Are youavictim? Have you lost hope? Are you intending to marry? Has 
pb aartio ct 3 t € Have y ny Weakness? Our New Matnop 
TREA will do for you. Consultation 

free, AU 


rest opinion Free of Charge. 


Chat 508 res na ted) l sof Men, 
NO NAI MES USED JT WRITT EN CONSENT. Everything confidential, 
o zeation lis ‘ atment FREE 
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iiichigan Ave., and Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
3 "eae ie | letters from Canada must be addressed 

j { in Correspondence Depart- 

1 Winds sor, Ont. If you desire to 
in Detroit as we see and treat 
h are for Correspondence and 
ly. Address all letters as follows: 
ENNEDY, Windsor, Ont. 
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The Pioneer Haraess Shop. 
OUR AIM 1S To MAKE OUR WORK OFs 
GOOD LEATHER 
AND STITCH IT WiTH THREAD THAT 
WILL HOLD IT TOGETHER. 


I make all my own team harness and harness 


a 


parts, gaurantee it to be of the best material ‘in 
Anerica. Iwill take your order for a saddle, 
from $7.99 to $90.00 of the best Canadian or 
Californian Skirting and deliver within ten 
days. Tnese saddles are made by saddlers 
from Texasand California. Cail and see cuts 
and prices. 


0. C. WIXOM; rAayMonp, 


ALBERTA. 


Turner & Speidel 


‘Butchers and Dealers in all kinds of 
FRESH MEATS, 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, 
FISH & POULTRY 
IN SEASON 


SAUSAGE A SPECIALTY 


WEISS BROS. 


Horseshoeing and General 
Blacksmithing 


Agents for Farm Implements. Buggy Painting 


Plows and Drills, Binders, Mowers, Binder Twine 
Threshing Machines, Gasoline Engines, Fanning Mills 
Buggies and Wagons. 
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RAYMOND - - ALTA. 


ALarger Warming Closet 


than ever, in the Kootenay Steel Range, because the 
improvement in the operation of the door adds nearly 
five hundred cubic inches to its capacity. Every inch 
inside can be used—and you can always depend upon it 
for keeping your food piping hot while you wait for some 
os dish to finish cooking. + Made of heavy noite shed 
sheet steel, durable and easily cleaned. Besides this 
important feature, there are many exclusive advantages 
for you in the 


and the nearest McClary agent will point them out te ) 
you. He will show you why your money will be be 

spent for a Kootenay. Write today to the n earest 
McClary branch for Kootenay booklet. 
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A WIFE in 
Name Only. 


wee . 


ia Teh ULI ak toe 
By Bertha M. CLAY 


Au ties watenea . Te 
stars, and dunia ure course of that 
night the b ut oof her died— 


youth, love lope. iappiness. Strange 
thoughts carne to ber—thoughts that 
she could hardly control. Why was 
she so cruelly punished? What had 
she done? She had read of wicked 
fives that had met with terrible end- 
ings. She had read of sinful men 
and wicked women whose crimes, 
even in this world, had heen most 
bitterly punished. She had read of 
curses following sin. But what had 
she done? No woman’s lot surely had 
ever beon so bitter. She could not un- 
derstand it, while the woman who 
hhad loved her husband, who had 
practiced fraud and deceit, and lied, 
went unpunished. 

Yet her case was hardly that, for 
did not Norman love her? Daughter 
ef a felon as she—Madaline—was— 

r, lowly, obscure, he had given her 
is heart, although he could never 
make her the mistress of his home. 
There was some compensation for hu- 
man suffering, some equality in the 
human lot, after all. She would be 
resigned, There were lots in life far 
worse than hers. What if she had 
learned to love Norman, and he had 
never cared for her? What if she 
had learned to love him, and had 
found him less noble than he was? 
What if, in the bitterness of his dis- 


appointment and passion, he had 
vented his anger upon her! After 
all, she could not but admire his 


sense of honor, his respect for his 
name, his devotion to his race; she 
eould not find fault with his conduct, 
although it had cost her so dear. 

“I think,” she admitted to herself, 
that in his place I should have done 
the same thing. If my parent’s crime 
had brought sorrow and disgrace cn 
me, who have no name, no fame, no 
glory of race to keep up; what must 
it have brought to him? In his place 
1 should have done as he has done.” 

Then, after a time, she clasped her 
hands, , 
~ “T will submit,” she said. “I will 
leave my fate to Providence.” 

When morning dawned she went to 
her room; she did not wish the house- 
hold to know that she had sat up 
and watched the night through 

Once out of the house, Lord Ar- 
leigh seemed to realize for the first 
time what had happened; with a ges- 
fure of despair he threw himself back 
in the carriage. The footman came to 
him. 

“Where to, my lord — to Beech- 

“No,” replied Lord Arleigh—‘‘to the 
railway station. I want to catch the 
night-mail for London.” 

Lord Arleigh was just in time for 
the train. The footman caught a 
glimpse of his master’s face as the 
train went off—it was white and rigid. 

- all the weddings in this world, 
well, 


this is the qu * he ex- 
well gt to. inane eer ee 


When he reachec aay 

told his fellow-servant® at’tiad hap- 
pened, and many were the comments 
offered about the marriage that was 
yet no marriage — the wedding that 
was no wedding — the husband and 
wife that were so many miles apart. 
What could it mean? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Three days after Lord Arleigh’s 
most inauspicious marriage, the 
Duchess of Hazlewood sat in her 
drawing-room alone. Those three 


days had changed her terribly; her 


‘ face had lost its bloom, the light had 


died from her dark eyes, there were 
great lines of pain round her lips. 
She sat with her hands folded list- 
lessly, her eyes, full of dreamy sor- 
row, fixed on the moving foliage of 
the woods. Presently Lady Peters 
entered, with an open newspaper in 
her hand. 

“Philippa, my dear,’ said, “I 
am very uncomfortable Should you 
think this paragraph refers to Lord 
Arleigh? It seems to do so—yet I 
cannot believe it.” 

The deadly pallor that was always 
the sign of great emotion with the 
duchess spread now eyen to her lips. 

“What: does it say?’ ’she asked 

Lady Peters held the paper oat to 
her; but her hands trembled so that 
she could not take it. 

“T cannot read it,’”’ she said, wear- 
ily. “Read it to me.” 

And then Lady Peters read: 


* she 


“Scandal In High  Life.—-Some 
strange revelations are shortly ex- 
pected in aristocratic circles. A few 


days since, a noble lord bearing one 
of the most ancient titles in England 
was married, The marriage took 
place under circumstances of great 
mystery; and the mystery has been 
increased by the separation of bride 
and bridegroom on their wedding-day. 
What has led to this separation 
at present a secret, but it is expected 
that in a fe@ days all particulars will 
be known. At present the affair is 
causing a great sensation.” 

A fashionable paper which indulg 
ed largely in personalities also had 
a telling article on Lord Arleigh’s mar- 
riage. No names were mentioned, 
but the references were unmistakable, 
A private marriage, followed by 4 
separation on the same diy, was con- 
sidered a fair mark for scandal. This 
also Lady Peters read, and the duch- 


ess listened with white trembling 
lips. : 
“It must refer to Lord Arleigh,” 


said Lady Peters. 
“Tt cannot,” was the rejoinder. “He 
was far too deeply in love with his 
fair-faced bride to leave her.” 

“T never did quite approve of that 
marriage,” observed Lady Peters. 
“The scandal cannot be about him,” 
declared the duchess. ‘We should 
have heard if there had been any» 
thing wrong.” 

The next day a letter was handed 

her. She recognized the handwrit- 
1g—it was Lord Arleigh’s. She laid 
the note down, not daring to read it 
before Lady Peters. What had he to 
say to her? 

A ay ' 
Tuas i, i Vee id i 


Vars 


When ‘elie Ww 
“You will be pleased to hear, duch- 
fess, that. your scheme has entirely 
suceeeded, You have made two inno- 
cent people who have never harmed 


Your 
revenge was well chosen. You knew 
that, however dearly I might worshi 
Madaline. my wife, however much 
might love her, she could never be 
a of Beechgrove, she could nev- 
er be the mother of my children; you 
knew that, and therefore I say your 
vevenge was admirably chosen. It 
was useless to comment on your wick- 
edness; or to express the contempt 
{ feel for the woman who could de- 
liberately plan such evil and distress. 
T must say this, however: All friend- 
ship and acquaintance between us 
is at an end. You will be to me 
henceforward an entire stranger. 
could retaliate. TI could write and 


as alone she opened ft, | 


tell your husband, who is a man of , 


honor, of the unworthy deed you have 
done; but I shall not do that — it 
would be unmanly. Before my dear 
wife and I parted, we agreed that 
the punishment of your sin shoul@l be 
left. to Heaven. So I leave it. To a 
woman unworthy enough to plan such 
a piece of baseness, it will be satis- 
faction sufficient to know that her 
scheme has succeeded. Note the 
words ‘my wife and I parted’—part- 
ed, never, perhaps, to meet again. 
She has all my love, all my heart, 
all my unutterable respect and deep 
devotion; but, as you know, she can 
never be mistress of my house. May 
Heaven forgive you! Arleigh.”” 

She could have borne with his let- 
ter if it had been filled with the wild- 
est invectives—if he had reproached 
her, even cursed her; his dignified 
forbearance, his simple acceptance of 
the wrong she had done lim, she 
could not tolerate. 

She laid down the letter. 

over now—the love for which she 
would have given her life, the friend- 
ship that had once been so true, the 
vengeance that had been so carefully 
lanned. She had lost his love, his 
riendship, his esteem. She could 
seo him no more. He despised her. 
There came to her a vision of what 
she might have been to him had 
things m different—his friend, ed- 
viser, counsellor—the woman upon 
whom he would have looked as the 
friend of his chosen wife—the woman 
whom, after her, he loved best—his 
sister, his truest confidante. All this 
she might have been but for her 
revenge. She had forfeited it all now. 
Her life would be spent as though 
he did not exist; and there was ro 
one but herself to blame. 

Still she had had her revenge; she 
smiled bitterly to herself as she 
thought of that. She had punished 
him. The beautiful face grew pale, 
and the dark eyes shone through a 
mist of tears ° 

“ft am not hardened enough,’ she 
said to ‘herself, mockingly, ‘‘to be 
quite happy. over an evil deed. I 
want something more of wickedness 
in my composition.”* 

She parried skillfully all Lady Pet- 
ers’ questions; she professed entire 
ignorance of all 
—copte-uppeted to her as Lord Ar- 
leigh’s friend. They asked her: 

“What does this mean? Lord Ar- 
leigh was married quietly, and sep- 

“4 from his wife the same day. 
does it mean?” 
eannot tell. but you may rely 
) it that a reasonable explena- 
of the circumstances will be 

ng,” she would reply, ‘‘Lord 
s we all know, an hon- 
and I know his wife.” 
it can if mean?” the ques- 
1 uld per ist. 
“T canyot tell,” she would answer, 
shinely. “I only know that we 
give the matter the best inter- 
preiatiob we can * 


So he eaped; 


riheot 
Arl h . 
man, 


“Rut wl 


orable 


and no one ever 
ess of Hazlewood 
strange marriage, 


when her husband 

ied she would have to give some 

{ of explanation; but she as 

uite indifferent about that. Her life, 
aid to herself, was ended 

n the duke did come home, af- 

ee. piet nt weet ym tine a, 

rst thing he heard was the story 

ut Lord Arleigh. t astounded 

him, His friend, Captain Austin, re- 

lated it to him as soon as he had 

landed 
“Whom do you shy he married?’ 


inquired the mystified duke. 

“Rumor said at first that it was 
a distant relative of yours,” replied 
the captain, “afterward it proved to 
be some young lady whom he had 
met at a small watering-place.’ 

“What was her name? Whi 
she? It was no relative of mine; I 
have very few; I have no young le 
male relatives at all.” 

“No—that was all a mistake 
not tell you how it arose. He mai 
ried a lady of the name of Dornham ” 

“Dornham !” said the puzzled nobl 
man. “The name is not uniamiliar 
to me. Dornham—ah, I remember 

He said no more, but the captain 
saw a grave expression coin. over his 
handsome face, and it vccurred to 
him that some unpleasant thought oe- 
eupied his companion’s mind. 


J ext 


CHAPTER XXX, 


One of the first questions after his 
return, that the Duke of Hazlewood 
ut to his wife was about Lord Ar- 
feigh. She looked at him with a care- 
less smile. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
asked. 

“Certainly not, Philippa; but, con- 
sidering that Arleigh has been as a 
brother to you all these years, you 


she 


must take some interest in him. Ts 

this story of his marriage true?’ 
“True?” she repeated. “Why, vi 

course it is—perfectly true! Ng you 


not know whom he has marric 
“JT am half afraid to ask—-hali afraid 
{o find that my suspicions have been 
realized.” ; 
“He has married my companion,” 
said the duchess. “I have no wish to 
blame him; | will say nothing.” 
“It’s a great pity that he ever saw 


her,” observed the du warmly. 
“rom al | hear, the man’s life is 
wrecked 
“1 warned him,” said Philippa, 
er Oe Set Re ee We ee 
Ped n 


i 


od 


It was 


duchess shrugged her should. 
“There is a fate, I » in 
these things. saw her day 
when I iy! wn of the bene | 4 
love with her ‘on the Be thai as 
it may, he was de to marry 
ir. 


y. 

“But it was such a wretched mar- 
riage for him, Who was she, oo 

a? I have never made many inquir- 
es about her.” 

“T would really rather not discuss 
the question,” said the duchess; “‘it 
2nd So inte Boe Se mor. een 
an ave quarreled, En all proba- 
bility Wwe shall never be friends 
again.” 

“All through this marriage?’ in- 
terrogated the duke. 

“All through this marriage,” ¢e- 
peated his wife; “and I know no sub- 
ject that irritates me so much. Please 
say no more about goog 

“L should Tike to know who the 
girl is,” he urged. “Wow bave never 
told me.”’ 

“I shall be jealows ef her in a fi 
minutes!’ exelaimed Philippa. ‘Al- 
ready she has sundered an old friend- 
ship that 1 thou woukd fast for- 
ever; and now, direetly you returns, 
you can talk ef no one else.” 

“T should like to see you jealous,” 


said the duke, whe was one of the 
most unsuspicions of men. 

She smiled; yet there came to her 
a sharp, bitter menmery of the night 


on the bateory when she kad been 
jealous of the ideal wenren, the un- 
nown love whom WNerman hed 
sketched for her. 


s 
j 


The duke, however, was ina- 
tious; he could not give wp sub- 
ject. 

“You told me,” ke . “that, 
she was the daughter ef an eld friend 
of yours n it 
seems to me, Philippa, Grat T have 

; 8ome kind of revwembrance of that 
mame whieh is far from a 


Aad, happened. 


With an air of resignation the dach- 
ess rose from her seat, 

“Tl am tired, Vere,” she said, “quite 
tired of the subject. Yet I ought not 
to be selfish. Of course the meident 
is all new to you—you have. been away 
from all kinds of news; to us it is an 
old worn-out story. Lord Arietgh and 
I quarreled and parted because of his 
marriage, so you uray imagine it is 
not a very attractive subject to me.” 

“Well, T will say no more about it, 
but I am sincerely sorry. Philippa. Of 
all our friends, I like Lord Arleigh 
best; and I shall deckliediy refuse to 
quarrel with him. His marriage is 
his own affair, not mine.” 

“Still, you cannot make a friend of 
the man whom I decline to know,” 
*, rained, hasclere, es 

“Certainly not, if you place 
matter in such a light” he said, 


gravely. “I shall atw consider it 

my pleasure and duty” eapconsalt ou 

un owen ports, 1 wilt no man my 
dislike.” 


friend whom you 

So, for the time, all danger was 
tided over; the duke saw that the sub- 
ject annoyed his wife, and did not 
voluntarily resume it. He was too 
true a gentleman to think of discus- 
sing with another lady what he did 
not discuss with his own wife, so that 
the subject was not mentioned be- 
tween Lady Peters and himself. 

Then for the fair young Duchess 
of Hazlewood began the new life 
which had in it no old friend. If iF 
repented of her vengeance, she did 
not say so. If she would fain have 
undone her evil deed, she never own- 
ed it. But, as time wore on, people 
saw a great change in her. She gave 
herself more to the gayeties and fol- 
lies of the world; there were few 
fashions which she did not lead, few 
gay persuits in which she did not 
take an active part. The character of 
her beauty, too, seemed changed. She 


had always’ been brilliant, but 
somewhat of a strange unrest 
came into her face and = man- 


ner; the dark eyes seemed to be al- 
ways looking for something they could 
not find. Her mind, though charming 
and fascinating as ever, grew variable 
and unsteady. She had always been 
too proud for coquetry; she remained 
s0 now. But she no longer shunned 
and avoided all flattery and homage; 
it seemed rather to please her than 
not, And—greatest change of all—the 
name of Lord Arleigh never crossed 
her lips. He himself had retired from 
public life, the great hopes formed of 
him were all dying away. Men spoke 
of him with mystery, women = with 
sad, gentle interest; those who had 
known him knew him no more. 

He did not return to Beechgrove; 
it seemed to him that hé could never 
again endure the sight of the place 
where he had separated from his wife 
~that his ancient home had been in 
some measure desecrated. The man- 
sion was left in charge of Mrs. Chat- 
terton, whose wonder at the new and 
strange state of things never ceased. 

“Such a marriage!’’ She held up 
her hands in horror as she thought of 
it. Indeed, to her the event appeared 
like a wedding and funeral on the 
same day. She had not seen Lady 
Arleigh since, yet she never forgot 
the fair, lovely young face that had 
shone for so short a time in the grand 
old home. 

Lord Arleigh saw that his wife had 
everything needful for her; he settled 
a large income on her; he sent from 
London horses, carriages, everything 
that her heart could desire; he saw 
that she had a proper household 
formed. Whatever else the world 
might say, it could not say that he 
showed her any want of respect, or 
any went of attention, Lord Arleigh 
did not live with his wife, never visit- 
ed her, never spoke of her; but it 
was quite clear that his motive for 
doing none of these things lay deep- 
er than the world knew or could even 
guess. 

The family solicitor went down to 
Winiston House oeceasionally, but 
Lord Avleigh never. The few men who 
met him after his marriage found 
‘him strangely altered. Even his face 
had changed: the frank, honest, open 
Nook that had once seemed to defy and 
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of the world. It was the end of April, 
a spring fresh and beautiful. His 
heart had turned to Beechgrove, 
where the violets were springing and 
the young larches were budding; but 
he egenld not go thither—the picture- 
gallery was a haunted spot for him— 
and London he could endure. The 
fashionable intellicence told him tha’ 
the Duke and Ducheas of Hazlewood 
had arrived for the season, that they 
had had their imagnificent mansion 
refurnisked, and that the beautiful 
duchess intended to startle all Lon- 
don by the splendor and variety of 
her entertainments. 

He said to himself that it would 
be impossible for him to remain in 
town without seeing them--and see 
them of his own free will he never 
would again. 

-Fate was, however, too strong for 
him. He had decided that he would 
leave Landan_ peten—ther run cil 
risk of meeting tle Duchess of Hazle- 
wood. He went one morning to a fav- 
orite exhibition of pictures, and the 
first person he gaw in the gallery was 
the duohess herself. As their eyes met 
her face grew deadly pale, so pale 
that he thought she would foint and 
fall to the ground; her lips opened as 
though she would fain utter his name. 
Fo him she looked taller, more beauti- 
ful, more stately than ever—her 
superb costume suited her to perfec- 
tion—yet he locked coldly into the 
depths of her dark eyes, and without 
a word or sign of greoting passed on. 
He nover knew whether she was 
hurt or not, but he decided that he 
wonld leave London at onee. He was 
a sensitive man, more tender of heart 
than men as a rule, and their meet- , 
ing had been a souree of torture to 
him. He could not endure even the 
thought that Philippa shouki have 
lost all claim to his respect. He de- 
cided to go to Tintagel, in wild, ro- 
mantic Cornwall; at least there would 
be boating, fishing, and the glorious 
seenery. 

“T must go somewhere,” he said to 
himself—“I must do something. My 
life hangs heavy on my hands—how 
will it end?” 

So in sheer weariness and despera- 
tion he went to Tintagel, having, as 
he thought, kept his determination 
to himself; as he wished no one to 
know whither he had retreated. One 
of the newspapers, however, heaml of 
it, and in a little paragraph told thet 
Tord Arleigh of Beechgrove had eed 
to Tintagel for the summer. 
paragraph had one ex resait 

It was the first of y. The young 
nobleman was thinking of the May 
days when he was 4 boy—ot how the 
¢ommon near his early heme was 
yellow with gorse, the hedges 
were whate with hawthorn. He stroll- 
ed sadly along the seashore, think- 
fmg of the sunniest May he had 
known since then, the May before his 
marriggpe. sen owas) (ulreually 
calm, sky above was bhue, the air 
mild and balmy, the white see-galls 
circled in the air, the waves bruke 
with gentle murmur on the ydlow 
sands. 

He sat down on the stoping beach. 
They had nothing to tell him, those 
rolling, restless waves—no sweet story 
of hope or of love; no vague, G 
harmony With a deep moan he bent 
his head as he thought of the fair 

oung wife fram whom he had parted 
‘or evermore, the beautiful, loving gz! 
who had clung to him so e . 
“Madaline, Madaline!’ he cried 
aloud; and the waves seemed to take 
up the ery--they seemed to repeat: 
“Madaline”’ as they broke on the 
sore. “Madaline,” the mild wind 
whispered. It was like the realisation 
of a dream, when he heard his name 
murmured, and, turning, he saw his 
lest wife before him. 

The next moment he had sprung to 
his feet, uncertain at first whether it 
was really herself or some’ fancied 
vision, f 

“Madaline,” he cried, “is it really 
you?” 

“Yes; you must not be anrgy with 
me, Norman, See, we are quite alone; 
there is no one to see me speak to 
you, no one to reweal that we hawe 
met LU ' 
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ed. Moreover, Norman, when you 
made me your wife, did you not 
promise to love and to cherish, to pro- 
tect me and make me happy until | 
died?” 

“Yes,"’ he replied, briefly. 

“Then how are you keeping that 
promise—a promise made in the sight 
of Heaven?’ 

Lord Arieigh looked down at the 
fair, pure face, a strange light giow- 
ing op his own. 

“My dear Madaline,”” 5 
“you must not overlook what the 
honor of my race demands. I have 
my own ideas of what is due to my 
ancestors; ard I cannot think that I 
have sinned by broken vows. I vowed 
to love you—-so I do, my darting. ten 
thousand times better than anything 
else on earth. I vowed to be trne and 
faithful to you—so I am, for I would 
not even look at another woman's 
face. I vowed to protect and to shieid 

you—so I do, my darling; I have sur- 
reanded you with luxury and ease.” 

What could she repty-—-what arge 
ow ? 

jo in the eyes of Heaven, my 
wite, I cannot think I am wronging 
yeu.” 

“Then,” she said, humbly, 

here, my pleading is in vain.” 

“Wot im vain, my darimng. Even the 
sight of yon for a few minutes has 
been like a glimpse of Elysium.” 

“And IT must return,” she said, “as 
1 came—with my love thrown back, 
my prayers unanswered, ury sorrow 
redoubled.” 

She hid her face in her hands and 
wept sboud. Presently she bent for- 
ward. 

“Norman,” she said, in a low whis- 
per, “my darling, I appeal to you for 
my own sake. I love you so dearly 
that I camnot live away from you 
it is a living death. You cannot rea- 
line it. There are few moments, night 
or day, in which your face is not be- 
fore me—few moments in which I do 
not hear your voice. Last night I 
dreamed that you stood before me 
with outstretched arms and called 
me. I went to you, and you clasped 
tme in your arms. You said, ‘My dar- 
ling wile, it bas ail Been a mristake-- 
a terrible mistake—and I am come to 
ask your pardon and to take you 
home.’ In my dream, Norman, you 
kissed my face, my lips, my hands, 
and called me by every loving name 
you could invent. You were so kind 
to me, and I was so happy. And the 
dreain was so vivid, Norman, that 
even after | awoke | believed it to be 
reality. Then I heard the sobbing of 
the waves on the beach, and I cried 
out ‘Norman, Norman!" thinking you 
were still near me; but there was no 
reply. It was only the silence that 
aroused me to a full sense that my 
happiness was a dream. There was no 
husband with kind words and tender 
kisses. I thought my heart would 
have broken, And then [ said to my- 
self that I could live no longer with- 
out making an effort once more to 
ehange your decision. Oh, Norman, 
for my sake, do not send me back to 
utter desolation and despair! Do not 
send me back to coldness and dark- 
ness, to sorrow and tears! Let me be 
near you—oh, my love, my love, let 
me be near you! You have a thou- 
sand interesta in life—I have but one, 
You can live without love, I cannot. 
Oh, Norman, for my sake, for my 
love's sake, for my happiness’ sake, 
take me back, dear—take me back !"’ 

The golden head drooped forward 
and fell on to his breast, her hands 
clung to him with almost despairing 


pain, 

“T will be so humble, darling. I 
can keep awny from all observation. 
It is a to be with you that I wish 
-~only to be near you. You eannot ba 


not, for you 
er hands clung more closely te 

“Many men have forgiven theér 

even great crimes, and have 
taken them back after the basest de- 
sertion. Overlook my father’s crime 
and Heaven's sake!’” 
dearest Madatine, yore 
would but understand! I have ne- 
thing to pardon. You are sweetest, 
dearest, loveliest, best. You are one 
of the purest and noblest of women. 
I have nothing to pardon; it is only 
that I cannot take disgrace into my 
family. I cannot give to my children 
an inkeritance of crime.’ 

“But, Norman,” said the girl, gent- 
ly, “because my father was a felon, 

does not make me one—bevause 
he was led into wrong, it does not 
follow that IT must do wrong. Insanity 
may be hereditary, but surely crime 
is not; besides, I have heard my fa- 
ther say that his father was an hon- 
est, simple, kindly Northern farmer. 
My father had much to excuse him. 
He was a handsome man, who had 
been flattered and made much of.” 

“My darling, I could not take your 
hands into mine and kiss them so, if 
I fancied that they were ever se 
slightly tainted with sin.” 

“Then why not take me home, Ner- 
man?” 

“I cannot,” he replied, in a tone 
of determination. “You must not ter- 
ture me, Madaline, with further 
pleading. I cannot—that is sufficient.”” 

He rose and walked with rapid 
steps down the shore. How ha-d # 
was, how terrible—bitter almost aa 
the anguish of death! 

She was by his side again, walk- 
ing in silence. He would have gives 
the whole world if he could have 
taken her into his arms and have 
kissed back the color inte her sad 
young face. 

“Norman,” said a lew woice, full 
of bitterest pain, “I am come to say 
good-bye. I am sorry 1 have done 
harm—not good. I am serry—forgive 
me, and say good-bye.” 

“Tt has made our lot a thousand 
times harder, Madaline,”’ he retarn- 
ed hoarsely. 

“Never mind the hardship; you will 
soon recover from fhat,’’ she said. “TI 
am sorry that I have acted against 

our wishes, and broken the long si- 
ence. I will never do it again, Nor- 


F 


“Never, unless you are ill and need 


me,” he supplemented. “Then you 
have promised to send for me.” 

“T will do so,” she said. “You will 
remember, dear husband, that my 


last words to you were ‘Good-bye, and 
Heaven bless you.’” ; 

The words died away on her lips. 
He turned aside lest she should see 
the trembling of his face; he never 
complained to her. He knew now that 
she thought him hard, cold, unfeel- 
ing, indifferent—that she thought his 
pride greater than his love; but ever 
that was better than that she shoul 
know he suffered more than she dix 

she must never know that. 

When he turned back from the tos- 
sing waves and the summer san she 
was gone. He looked across the beach 
—there was no sign of her. She was 


one; and he avowed to himscls fae* 
t would be wonderful if 1 this 
world he saw her again. She not 


remain at Tintagel; to do so would 
be useless, hopeless. She saw it now. 
She had hoped against hope; she had 
said to herself that in a year and 8 
half he would surely have altered his 
mind—he would have found new how 
hard it was to live alone, to live with- 
out love—he would have found tbat 
there was something dearer in the 
world than family pride—he would 
have discovered that love outweigh- 
ed everything else. Then she saw 
that her anticipations were all wro; 
—he preferred his dead ancesters 
his living wife 

She went back to Winiston House 
and took up the dreary rownd of life 
again She might have made her lot 
more endurable and happier; she 
might have traveled, have sought so- 
ciety and amusement; but she had 
no heart for any of these things. She 
had spent the year and a half of her 
lonely married life in profound study, 
thinking to herself that, if he should 
claim her he would be pleased to 
find her yet more accomplished and 
educated. She was indefatigable, and 
it was all for him that she was 


ow 


going back, she s without this 
mainspring of hope, her old stadies 
and pursuits wearied her. To what 
end and for wi purpose had been 
all her study, all her hard work? He 


would never know of her proficiency, 
and she would not care to study for 
any other object than to please him. 


“What am I to do with my life?’ 
she moaned ‘“‘Mariana in the moated 
grange was not more to be pitied 
than I.” 

How often the words occurred te 
her: 

“The day is dreary, 
‘He cometh not,’ she said. 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead.’” 

It was one of the strangest, dullest, 
saddest lives that human being ever 
led. That she wearied of life was no 
wonder. She was tired of the sorrow, 


the suffering, the despair—so tired 
that after a time she fell ill, and then 
she lay longing for death. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


It was a glorious September, and 
the Scottish moors looked as they 
had not looked for years; the heather 
grew in rich profusion, the grouse 
were plentiful, The prospects for 
sportsmen were excellent. 

Not knowing what else to do, Lord 
Arleigh resolved to go to Scotland 
for the shooting; there was a sort of 
savage satisfaction in the idea of 
living so many weeks alone, without 
on-lookers, where he could be dull if 
he liked without comment—where he 
could lie for hours together on the 
heather looking up at the blue ¢kies, 
and puzzling over the problem of his 
life—where, when the fit of despagr 
seized him, he could indulge in @ 
and no one wonder at him. He | 
a shooting-lodge called Glaburn, In 
his present state of mind it seemed 
to him to be a relief to live where he 
could not even see a woman's face. 
Glaburn was kept in order by two 
men, who mismanaged it after the 
fashion of men, but Lord Arleigh was 
happier there than he had been einca, 
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NERVILINE 


SWIFT CURE FOR CROUP 


‘Last year two of my children wore 
taken with croup. They coughed some- 
thing dreadfully, and were too sick to 
eat anything. L applied Nerviline to 
the throat and chest and gave it inter- 
nally, also. I also got the children to 
inhale ‘Catarrhozone.’ No remedy 
could have worked more satisfactorily’ 
I can recommend mothers to use Ner- 
viline; it’s a fine liniment.’’ 

(Signed) Mrs, F. E. Kuechler, 
Harrison P.O, 


SEALING-WAX LANGUAGE 


Lovers have enjoyed various ‘‘lan 
guages.’’ There is the language of the 
postage stamp, for instance, the man 
ner in which the sta i flixed to the 
envelope denoting the feelings of the 
write: 

The very latest ‘‘language’’ for lov 


Paris. It is known as 
the language of sealing-wax 


ers comes from 


Edwin expresses his emotions by the 
the wax with 
his letters to ‘‘her.’’ If the lover is 
happy, sure of his sweetheart’s love, 
and enjoying all love's joys, then he 
must use a rose-colored wax. 
ever, he is worried or melancholy, hav 
ing quarrelled with Angelina, for in 
stance, it is the correet thing for him 
to show his depression by using a dull 
grey sealing-wax. 

One can forsee numerous embarrassing 
complications arising from the use of 


color of 


this ‘‘love wax.’’ Supposing, for some 
reason unknown to Edwin, his sweet-| 
heart should be disagreeable and vex 

ed. Then, when she writes to him her 


letter will be sealed with the dull grey 
wax. This will be worrying to Edwin. 
How can he reply? If he ends bis let 
ter with the wax it will seem 
heartless; if he uses the grey, in sym 
pathy with her, she will think that he 
is also disagreeable and vexed. 

When asking a favor in the letter the 
envelope shoutd be sealed with pale- 
green wax. When a favor js being 
granted or you wish t6 show that you 
agree with certain propositions, bright 
blue sealing-wax should be used. When 
eorresponding with a girl with whom 


rose 


which he seals} 


If, how-| 


be hanged for 
6 place selected 
a trestle bridge 


Tre men “were t 
horsestealing. 
was the middle of 

)spknnitig a river, > ; 

The rope was not securely tied on the 
first victim to be dropped, and the 
knot slipped; the man fell into the 
river and-immediately swam for the 
shore, 

As they were adjusting the rope 
on the second, he remarked: ae 

‘Say, will ye be sure and tie that 
good and tight, ‘eause I can’t swim.’* 


| 7 € xs 
} 


Governor Woodrow Wilson recently 
gave a hearing on a bill requiring the 
inspection and regulation of cold-stor- 
age plants to a party of warebouse 
; owners, who argued that the limit of 
| storage (Six months) proposed was too 
low. 

They were especially persistent in 
citing the case of cheese, which they 
urged might be kept several years and 
still be considered good. 

**Yes,’’ remarked Governor Wilson 
} suavely, ‘‘I am aware that cheese has 
/its own standard of respectability.’’ 

’ 


The Emperor William used to tell a 
| story against himself, which well serves 
to illustrate, ‘‘that most gracious form 
tof error, propheey,’’ When the Em- 


}one day amongst his troops ¢ 
| looking lieutenant. 

‘*Who is that man?t’’ he asked. 

**An officer,’’ he was told, ‘‘who 
jhas just left the Danish service and 
|joined the Prussian.’ 

‘*That man will never get, on in the 
army,’’ said the monarch; and he used 
to add, in telling the story; ‘‘The man 
was Moltke, and my judgment of him 


untidy 


| gives you the measure of my insight.’’ 


At a reception at the Tuilleries the 
Emperor Napoleon Third asked Ed- 
mund About if he knew Spanish. 
About, who had been long sighing for 


you are not on very intimate terms, 
but whom you wish to know better, a 
violet wax is the correct color, If the 
girl is cold or formal, and not anxious 
to encourage you, she will reply in an 
envelope bearing brown sealing-wax. 

This will probably make you turn red, 
send you into a brown study, and give 
you the blues. If she is writing to an 
other fellow and using the rose sealing 
wax to him, you will perhaps turn green 
with envy and wax wroth 


**Do you know that your 
my mother-in-law yesterdav?’’ 


dog bit 


an important diplomatic post, answered 
prudently: 
‘*Not yet, sire. 
But the very next day he went hard 
to work to learn it, and a few months 
later he said to the emperor: 
**Sire, I can speak Spanish now,’ 
Though the sovereign seemed rather 


” 


surprised, About continued, nothing 
daunted: 
‘*T have learned Spanish because 


your majesty asked me if I could 
speak that language.’’ 
‘*Ah, yes,’’ answered Napoleon, ‘‘I 


remember now. I had just been read 


‘No; is that so? Well, I suppose you | ing ‘Don Quixote’ in the original, and 


will sue me for damages?’’ 
‘*Not at all. What will you take for 
the dog?’’ 


~™ > 


“DODDS 


had taken great pleasure in it.’’ 


* e « 


James Brown lost his wife after a 
somewhat prolonged illness, during 
which she was carefully nursed by a 
widowed cousin. This lady being of 
suitable age and more or less attrac 
tive appearance, the bereaved widow- 
er became her suitor, and two weeks 


| peror was only King of Prussia, he saw} 


ur fttention to the 
Hie hat is ae 
bis sword Is hot.’’ 


sheriff there. 
but most certainly 


At Tonnyson’s table once there was 
a new Prery Dinner over, the butler 
having filled this guest’s glass, placed 
the decanter of port beside his master, 
The talk was on a subject which deeply 
interested Tennyson. As he talked he 
drank and not noticing his friend’s 
empty glass, filled his own till the de- 
eanter was drained. Then he said: 

“That was a very good bottle of 
port, don’t you think? Shall we have 
another?’’ 


And the guest, assenting, the butler 
brought in a second decanter, which 
went through just the same experiehce 
as the first-——-Mr, Blank having one 
glass from the butler, and Tennyson, 
entirely engrossed in talk as before, 
consuming all the rest. Early next 
morning his guest awoke, to find Ten- 
nyson standing at his bed and regard- 
ing him with a sort of friendly solici- 
tude. 

‘‘TIow -are you this morning,’’ was 
the host’s query, 

‘All right, thanks,’’ 

‘*Sure you are all right?’’ 

**Quite sure.’’ 

‘fAh, but pray, Mr. Blank, do you 
always drink two bottles of port after 
dinner?’’ 

eee 

‘«There is no use giving you a check, 
my dear. My bank account is over- 
drawn.’’ ‘‘Well, give it to me, any- 
way, George. And say, make it for 
$500. 1 want to pull it out of my 
shopping- bag with my handkerchief at 
the bridge game this afternoon.’’ 


*_ * * 


Talleyrand was nineteen when, on 
his first arrival in Paris, in 1773, he 
attended arreception of Mme. du Barry 
at Versailles, The young men around 
him were boasting of the favors they 
had received from the fair sex, and 
the devastation they had wrought. Tal- 
leyrand sat thoughtful and silent. 
and silent, 


**You say nothing, Sir Abbe,’’ said 
the lady of the house to him at length. 

‘*Ah, no, madam,’’ replied he; ‘‘I 
was indulging in very sad reflections.’’ 

‘And these were?’’ 

‘*How much easier 
like Paris to win 
cies,’’ 

The king to whom the reply was re 
peated, is said to have conferred on 


it is in a city 
women than abba- 


him the benefice of St. Denis at Rheims,|uable technical information of practi- 


with a yearly revenue of twenty thous 
and pounds, 


The Horseman 


Your ba : 
the distress of 


The ba’ 
Oy when Dr. Hamilton's Pills 


get to 

work, ins het Se oa 
now health and v yo 
old alike. Even one box proves their 
marvellous power. Continue this great 
healer, and your kidneys will become 
as strong, as vigorous, as able to work 
as néw ones, | ; 

Remember this, te ar reigey Pills 
are pu vegetable; they do eure 
why Tieaaer and kidney t*<uble. 
They will cure you, or your Woe 
back. Price 25c. per box, at all deal- 
ers, 


©. CG. Henry, of Stamford, Ont., has 

urechased of Chicaskia Stock Farm, the 

ome of Symboleer 2.0914( the yearling 

trotting filly Symboi Olive, by Sym- 
boleer-Panadara, by Allerton 2.09%. 
She is an pm tgicva yf promising filly, 
bought by mail, sight unseen, and has 
apparently satisfied Mr. Henry in every 
particular, for his letter to Mr. Peek- 
ham was full of praise for selecting this 
filly for him, The following letter from 
8. J, Mitchell of Winnipeg, Can., who 
last winter purchased Royal Sym on a 
mail bid, explains why he wrote to 
Chicaskia for a second member of the 
Symboleer tribe and bought Kak 4 
Dawn, a two-year-old sister to Symbol 
Olive: 

“‘T just arrived yesterday (Friday) 
in Winnipeg, with the filly, Tropie 
Dawn, in fine condition, I can not find 
any marks on her, not a hair knocked 
off her anywhere. She is a very fine, 
large filly and is fully up to my expee- 
tations. She weighed 803 pounds when 
she was taken off the car. I arrived at 
St. Paul on Sunday and stayed there 
until Monday noon, and as she did not 
arrive then, I sent a tracer after her 
and found her ear number was on a side 
track at Rainy River. I took the 
evening train and found her the next 
morning. I then kept a close wateh 
of the car until it arrived at Winnipeg. 
She pet ger’ is a nice, grand filly, and 
I know I will like her. Send me your 
charges (is she insured?) as soon as 
convenient.’’ 


CANADA'S ASBESTOS INDUSTRY 


Canada produces 82 per cent. of the 
world’s supply of asbestos. The eom- 
panies operating asbestos quarries and 
factories in the Dominion are eapital- 
ized at $24,290,000. In 1880 only 380 
tons of asbestos were produced, valued 
at $24,700; whereas in 1909, the pro 
duction amounted to 68,300 tons, val- 
ued at $2,300,000. In 1909, 3,000 men 
were employed in the asbestos indus 
try, and received wages amounting to 
$1,350,000, These facts and much val- 


eal value to the general public are 
contained in a finely printed and well 
illustrated volume of 316 pages, just 
issued by the Mines Branch of the De- 
partment of Mines, Ottawa. This val 
uable addition to the series of mono 
graphs being issued under the direetion 
|of Dr. Haanel, was written by Fritz 
| Cirkel, M.E., and treats the subjeet of 
asbestos from every viewpoint: history, 


after the funeral they were married 
and began housekeeping. 
This naturally caused more or less 


Owners have difficulty finding names | geology, peculiarities of Canadian oc 
for race horses. The breeding bogrd|currences, quarrying and milling, to- 
will not allow two horses to have the| gether with statistics, cost of extrac- 


1 OWE MY LIFE TO GIN PILLS | 


If you want to see a 


happy woman, | 
just call on Mrs Mollie Dixon, 59 Hos 
kin Ave., West Toronto 
‘*After ten years of suffering from | 
Kidney Disease, | believe I owe my 
life to Gin Pills. Before I began using 
Gin Pills, my back ached so much that 


I could not put on my shoes, but after 
taking three boxes of Gin Pills these 
troubles are all gone. It is a pleasure 
for me to add one more testimonial to 
the grand reputation of ‘‘Gin Pills.’’ 
Mrs. M. DIXON 

50e. a box, 6 for $2.50, at all dealers 
Sample free if you write National 
Drug & Chemical (Dept. B.P.), 
Toronto, Ont. 


Chilliwack, British Columbia 

The Garden of B.C., 
Valley. 
world. 


in the famous Fraser 
Finest farming and fruit land in the 
Irrigation unknown. B.C. Electric Ry. 


Gt. Northern building 
city waterworks, 


Chilliwack a modern 
electric light, ete. Green 
The Prairie Man's 
no four month's snow 
Goodland, Secy. Board 


ise—no frost, 
Write H. T. 


BxCIVME waipivoes, and 
the next night a large crowd gathered 
about the house to give them a chari- 
-vari. Mr. Brown discreetly kept out 
of sight, but the second Mrs. Brown 
came to the door, and with great indig 
nation said 


wusrvoy Wo 


‘*This is perfectly indecent! How 
ean you think of raising such a com 
motion when you know this is a house 
of mourning?’’ 

An American archaeologist with a 
great enthusiasm for the period of the 
Caesars was wandering about the Ro 
man Forum one morning, when a wo 
man poked her head over the. wall. 

‘*Hey,’’ she said, in the familiar 
accent of western New York. ‘‘What 
place is this?’’ 

‘This is the ruins of the forum,’’ 
responded the archaeologist 

‘‘And what might that be?’’ she 
asked. Amused, but glad of a chance 
to induct a fresh mind into his hobby, 


the archaeologist explained. He waxed 
eloquent; he began at its foundation; 
he pictured the pageant after pageant 
of history; the successive armies and 
races that made that spot memorable. 
Finally he ran down for want of breath. 

‘*My!’’ she said. ‘*Quite a historic 
spot, isn’t it?’’ 


2 


An industrial commission uppointed 
by Congress was conducting certain 
investigations with reference to the 
operation of mills and factories in 
various parts of the country, and the 


frem Vancouver; ©.N.R. transcontinental and|members became especially interested 


in the working of one mill in a South- 
western state. 


The investigators were in one room 


‘of i 
Treds, Obilliwack, for sll information, book. | 22 the whistle blew for noon. 


lets, maps, etc.——-THEN COME 


Dr.Martel’s Female Pills 


The operatives put up their tools and 
vanished as if by magic., 

‘*Do all the workmen drop their tools 
the instant the whistle blows?‘ asked 
one of the commission. 

‘*No, not all,’’ answered the man 


jning with B, and so on. 


same name. Of the 150,000 horses re- 
yistered in thé tast 70 ‘yours Tove “sree 
like names, \ 

Owners have differdgt schemes for 
naming horses. Some follow a system. 
Others use any name thay think of. 

©, W. Williams, of Independence, Ia., 
gave horses he bred the first year 
names beginning with A, and those he 
bred in the second year names begin 
He started in 
1886 and got to N and retired. 

The first year Williams had Axtell, 
world’s champion trotter, and the first 
stallion ever sold for more than $100, 
000. Williams sold Axtell] for $105,000, 
The same year he had Allerton, for 
whom Marcus Daly offered $250,000. 

Daybréak, a 2.08 trotter to be 
brought east this season, was named 
after his dams, His first dam was Day 


light, his second dam Twilight, and his} 


third dam Midnight. Misty Morning’s 
name was taken from Morning Mist, 


her second dam, and her third dam, 
Mist. 

When Alice W., owned by Sam Wag 
ner, of Dayton, was in foal, Wagner 
thought he would have a great trotter. 
The foal had crooked legs and Wagner 
was remorseful. He named the colt 
Remorseful. The trotter surprised 
Wagner by taking a record of 2.08%. 

May Day’s dam was July. Country 


Jay was born away out in the country 
from Lexington, Ky., and his sire was 
Jay Hawker, Jay Eye See, champion 
trotter for a day im 1883, was named 
for his owner, J. I, Case. & H. Knox 
copied the system and named his horse 
Ess H. Kay. 

The owners of Sysonby, the great 
running horse, were a long time finding 
a name for him. One day while the 
colt was being worked out, a trainer 
yelled to several men gathered in the 
stable: ‘‘Come om out and watch this 
colt go sisin’ by.’’ The owner immedi- 
ately named the horse Sysonby. 


- * «@ 


tion, its occurrence in foreign countries, 
dete tee qaantionl ononlieation.in the arts 
and manufaetares. To give an idea ot 
the enormous reserves in some of the 
asbestos deposits, Mr. Cirkel mentions 
the ease of one, the Blake Lake Quar 
ries, Quebec, where there are some 45, 
000,000 tons of asbestos rock in sight. 
The author goes fully into the discus 
sion of foreign asbestos oceurrences, 
and considers Russia the only real rival 
as regards extent of asbestos resources. 
Bot inasmuch as the Russians are 
heavily handicapped by the excessive 
cost of transportation—$35 to $40 per 
ton to London—serious competition is 
not feared in the leading markets of 
the world Dealing with the practical 
application of asbestos, Mr. Cirkel lays 
special emphasis on the prospective in 
creased use of asbestos in the mano 
faeture of slate. He says, on page 246: 

| ‘*It will not be long before the asbes 
jtos slate or shingle business, which is 
just commencing to be felt, will push 
jits way more and more to the front. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that 
the time is not far distant when fuily 
75 per cent. of all asbestos produced 
in the world will be used in the manu 
facture of asbestos slate and shingles. 
The asbestos slate business is only four 
years old, but during that short space 
of time the demand for this artiele has 
increased to such an ‘extent that fac 
tories for this purpose are being estab 
lished all over the world.’’ 

The report eovers over three bundred 
pages, contains 66 photo-engravings, 88 
drawings, and two maps of the Queb« 
astebtos districts. It is one of the 


handsomest, practical, technical reports 


that bas been issued by the Dominion 
government. 


HOW TRADE SECRETS AEE 
STOLEN 


Before the court of Criminal Appeal 


the other day an application for leave 


aera the child-playfellows who were 


YEARS THE STANDARD 


Prescribed and recommended for women’s ail- 

ments, a scientifically prepared remedy of 

proven worth. The result from their use is 

bec aod permanent. Por sale at all drug 
res. 


who was acting as guide. ‘‘The more 
orderly have their tools put away be 
fore that time.’’ 

In South Carolina, where everybody 
is a born aristocrat, rules of court pre- 
seribed that not only the judges, but 
also the attorneys, must wear robes in 


court, Against this rule the leader of 
the bar—his name was Perigree— 
stoutly rebelled. He constantly ap- 


peared in court in the rough costume of 
a planter, and the judges pretended not 
to notice it. 

One day, however, when he was lead 
ing counsel in an important case, and 
he rose to address the court in his 
usual pepper and salt, the presiding 
judge felt compelled to draw his at- 
tention to the rules of court regarding 
the attire of attorneys. Perigree 
smiled and observed: 

‘‘T understand your honor to say 
that the rules of court must be exe 
cuted.’’ 

The judge bowed. 

‘* Phen, sir,’’ said Perigree, holding 
the rules in his hand, I read this rule: 
‘The sheriff shall attend this court in 
cocked hat and sword.’’ J now draw 


The Army of 
Constipation 


Is Growing Smaller E 


Soft corns are difficult to eradicate, 
but Holloway’s Corn Cure will draw 
them out painlessly. 


to appeal was made by two men who 
Aileen Wilson, 2.10%,the world’scham.| Were convicted at_ Newcastle Assizes, 
pion pacing mare to a wagon, with a re-| 42d sentenced to six aud four months’ 
cord of 2.04%, has been purchased by| hard labor respectively, for endeavor 
Walter F. Seymour from John W.|img by bribery to extract secret infor 
Coakley und will be turned over to Bd,|™ation about the Thermal Syndieate’s 
Sunderlin for the ‘‘prep.’’ in the com-| patents from workmen of that company. 
ing campaign over the half-mile rings| Tbe company referred to are manu 
in New England this summer. The lit-|facturers of silica, and the appellants, 
tle mare arrived at the Hillsgrove track it was alleged, met two of the com 
last night and appears to be in fine|P@Dy’s servants at Newcastle and en 
condition. She is by ‘Arrowood, out of }deavored to obtain information regard 
Allen C., by Redfield, and has turned |ing the turning out of certain kinds of 
for the word on the double lap cireuits|Siliea by offering them small sums of 
before, so that she does not enter|™oney and other employment. The 
strange society, It is said that she has| ord Chief Justice, in dismissing the 
worked a mile in 2:16 within the past application, stated that it may have 
two weeks, which is certainly going been that the case brought before bim 
some for the north, was the first of a series of attempts to 
The mare is entered’ in ten stake | fet men with trade secrets uway from 
events, principally on the twice-around|# Tival manufaetory by bribery. 
ovals, and she will also take the word Cases of trade-secret stealing are 
in the free-for-all events. Mr. Seymour |S@!dom heard of owing to the great 
is a charter member of the pioneer 
Jonathan Driving Club of this city, and 
the acquisition of this former Grand} The Friend to All Sufferers.—Like to 
Cireuit performer gives the members of |‘‘the shadew of a rock in a weary 
that organization the cream of the|land’’ is Dr. Thomas’ Eclectrie Oil to 
speed hereabouts and they are a happy |all those who suffer pain. It holds out 
bunch of sports. Jerry Patchen, a|hope to everyone and realizes it by 
pacer with a mark of 2.16% figured in| stilling suffering everywhere, It iv a 
the deal for the daughter of Arrowood. |liniment that bas the blessings of half 


He has taken part in the speedway|a continent. It is on sale everywhere 
manineet but bas had little track end can be found wherever enqeired 
work. ' ‘er. 


hold of his master’s 
it to a rival firm, 


which allowed them to make certain 
articles better and cheaper than other 
manufactories, attracted the attention 
of the senior partner b 
hard work, and sobri 
him a valuable and 
vant, the partner placed him 
‘confidence yan 


Here he remained for six months, giv- 
ing such satisfaction that his ry 
was nearly doubled. One day he re-| 
signed, giving as his reason for leaving 
his work that he intended going to the 
Colonies. 

Some months after he had left a 
rival firm placed some goods on the 
market which were cheaper and quite 
as good as those turned out by the firm 
with the secret. Inquiries were made, 
and it was discovered that the latter's 
secret had undoubtedly been stolen and 
sold to the rival firm, but not sufficient 
evidence was forthcoming to bring the 
crime home to the old employe. 

Some years ago a French silk mann- 
facturer conceived a new way of ‘‘fin- 
ishing’’ certain kinds of silks which 
mueh improved their appearance and 
value. Fearing that the secret would 
leak out if he employed strangers to do 
the ‘‘finishing’’ process, he did it him- 
self, with the assistance of his son. 
This young man got badly into debt, 
and in order to obtain money sold bis 
father’s secret to a big firm of silk 
manufacturers in America for several 
thousand dollars. He then disappeared, 
and has not been heard of by his family 
from that day to this. 

The’ proprietor of a large engineering 
works in the provinces invented an im- 
provement on a certain engine. In his 
employ he had a elever engineer, to 
whom he paid exceptionally high wages 
to insure his staying with him and not 
divulging any secrets he might become 
acquainted with. Before patenting the 
improvement the master in question 
showed a working model to the engin- 
eer. The latter suggested a slight al- 
teration, and, while his employer was 
carrying this out, the engineer made 
drawings of the model, and sold them 
to a rival firm for a considerable sum. 
A little later this firm placed the idea 
on the market, and the real inventor 
found that his labors were in vain. As 
he could produce no proof that his em- 
ploye had stolen his invention, he had 
to be content with discharging him. 

Some considerable time ago a cor- 
respondence clerk in the employ of a 
firm of druggists in America owning 
several secret toilet specialities sudden- 
ly left his post, mveh to the perturba- 
tion of his employers. About a year 
later a Continental firm offered chem- 
ists in France and England the same 
toilet specialities under other names 
and at a much lower price. The mis 
chief was undoubtedly brought about 
by the correspondence clerk who left 
his employment so hurriedly. 


‘“‘NICKY'’ AND ‘‘GEORGIE’’ 
When, a — ago, the heir to 
tne tnrone MuUSSIa ANG CO 
dred regal titles was playing, in the 
Darmstadt nursery, with his ‘‘little 
sweetheart,’’ the Princess Alix of 


one day to rule over two hundred mil- 
lion subjects were just plain, ‘‘ Nieky’’ 
and ‘‘Sunny’’ to each other. And the 
splendid Autacrat of All the Rassias 
is still ‘‘Nicky’’ to his Royal rela 
tives; while his Empress still signs hér 
intimate letters either ‘‘Sunny’’ or 
‘* Alix,’’? as the fancy takes her. 


SHE IS NOW TELLING 
HER NEIGHBORS 


THAT DODD’S KIDNEY PILLS 
MADE HER FEEL YOUNG AGAIN 


Mrs. John McRea had Kidney Disease. 
She was nervous, run down, and suf- 
fering from Rheumatism. Two boxes 
of Dodd’s Kidney Pills cured her. 
Previl, Que. (Special).—Nearing the 

three score mark, but feeling like a wo 
man of thirty, Mrs. John McRea, wife 
of a farmer living near here, is telling 
her neighbors that she owes her health 
to Dodd's Kidney Pills. 

For two years and seven months,’’ 
says Mrs, McRae, ‘‘I was a sufferer 
from Kidney Disease brought on by a 
strain and a cold. My eyes were puffed 
and swollen, ny muscles cramped, and 
I suffered from Neuralgia and Rheuma- 
tism. My back ached and [ had pains 
in my joints. 

‘*For two years I was under the doe- 
tor’s care, but he never seemed to do 
me any lasting good. Then I was ad- 
vised to try odd’s Kidney Pills. 
Two boxes made a new woman of me.’’ 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills make tired, run- 
down women fee) as if life had started 
all over again for them by curing the 
Kidneys. Healthy Kidneys mean pure 
| blood, and pure blood means new life 
all over the body. 


Pulos, a Well Known To- 
Falls of Shae mee ci 


developed into Catarrh, At that time 


I was nian in New York State and 
treated with four different ians, 
who afforded me no relief. coming 
to Brockville I was advised by a friend 


to try Catarrhozone. I bon the dol- 
lar outfit and was fled the re 
sults. I was completely eu by Oa- 
tarrhozone, and have used it since to 
abort a cold with unfailing results. It 
is the peerage medicine in existence, 
and I hope my testimony will be of 
some use to other fellow sufferers.’’ 
(Si ) George Pulos. 

Refuse a substitute for Oatarrho- 
zone; it alone can cure. Sold in 25, 50c, 
and $1.00 sizes by all dealers. 


At Copenhagen the curious may see 
= at a long obsolete railway earriage 
in whieh, for many years, the Danish 
Royal Family and their relatives made 
the journey from the eapital to Fre 
densborg; and on the glass of its win 
dows you may see scratched at least a 
seore of signatures of the greatest per 
sonages in the world. Just above the 
signature ‘‘Nicky,’’ seratehed in large, 
isolated childish letters, is ‘‘Bachon, ’ 
the pet-name by whieh that simple 
minded monarch Ozar Alexander [1]. 
loved to be called; and on the same 
pane, equally small and unassuming, 
are ‘‘Bertie’’ and ‘‘Alix,’’ the favor 
ite names of King Bdward VII. and bis 
Queen Alexandra of the years to come. 

The late king of Denmark figures 
pear , ery priceless Royal autographs 
as ‘‘Christian,’’ and his daughter, the 
future Czarina, as ‘‘Dagmar.’’ 


Even that august Sovereign, the Ger 
man Emperor, though he never condes 
cends to diminutives in signing his 
most intimate letters, is always ‘‘ Wil- 
lie’’ to his wife and among his many 
relatives, and, it is said, has even been 
addressed as ‘‘Bill’’ by his cousin 
George in his irrepressible days as « 
middy; while King George in turn is 
still ‘‘Georgie’’ in the privileged fam- 
ily circle, just as when he wrote his 
home letters in his cabin on the Bae 
hante. 


Queen Mary was ee known and 
loved as the Princess '‘May’’; but this 
pet abbreviation is so very groat 
favorite with her. She prefers to be 
addressed as ‘‘Toria’’ by her friends 
and relatives, and always signs this 
name to her friendly letters. The 
Queen of Norway is ‘‘Andie’’ or 
**Maudie’’ to all who enjoy her inti 
macy, just as the Duehess of Fife is 
**Louie.’’ The Princess Vietoria, her 
sister, is either ‘‘Vicky’’ or ‘‘Vie- 
toria’’; while the late Duke of Clarence 
always answered to the name ‘‘ Eddy.’’ 

As a boy, the Duke of Connaeght was 
usually addressed as ‘‘Pat’’ in the 
home eirele, a familiar appellation 
which, in his more sedate years, has 
given place to ‘‘Arthur.’’ The Duchess 
of Argyll has two entirely different au 
tographs——one, bold, dashimg, and vig- 
orous, when writing ontside the Roy! 
pale, the other,smali and mueh less for 
mal, in her fayxnilv letters. But both are 
equally ‘‘Loypise.’’ 

Prineess Henry ye) Battenberg. 
t am e’? by her august 
relatives, “Sut, is the Tees,‘ 
which always concludes her letters to 
them, boldly written in a very beauti 
ful and artistic hand; while her son-in 
law, the King of Spain, is imvariabiy 
either ‘‘Alfie’’ or ‘*Phonso’’ to all his 
Royal ‘‘consins.’’ 


HIS DEEP CONCERN 

A lady saw a little lad entering a 
eobbler’s with « small paekage. 

‘*“What have you there, sonny?’’ she 
asked. ‘ 

‘*Ma’s slipper,’’ replied the lad 
‘*There's a tack sticking ont, and | 
want to have it put right before ma 
notices it.’’ 

‘‘Ah, what a considerate little boy! 
I suppose you are afraid the tack might 
hurt your mother’s foot?’’ 

‘Well, it isn’t exmotly like that. You 
see, there is a tack stieking out on thi 
sole, and this is the slipper ma spanks 
me with.’’ 


Clean frying pans by scouring witb 
salt direetly they are done with, and 
then wipe with a clean cloth. 

An invisible china cement is made 
by dissolving insiglass in spirits of 
wine. Keep in a tightly corked bottle 

Raw beef bones should never be 
thrown away, for broken into smal! 
pieces they make as exeellent founda 
tion for soup. 

A vegetable brush should be found 
in every kitehen. All kinds of voge 
tables are more easily cleaned with it 
than with the hand. 


THE WALKING DELEGATE 
‘*Yez had better not do anny worruk,’’ 
says he, 
‘*Till yez j’ine the union, Moike.’’ 
So I pawned me cout and me Sunday 
shoes, 
And jined the union and paid me dues 
Thin he ordered me out on strike 


Stop it in 30 minutes, without any harm to any part of your system, by taking 


“NA-DRU-CO” Headache Wafers *; "+0 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co. OF CANADA LIMITED, 


MONTREAL. 27 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 


Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 
Manufactured only by 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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' l of today—' inside 
" _ ball,’? they call it—consists in making 
team think you are goin 
play one way, then shi 
do it another, 
modern game has dovel 
quick thinkers and resourceful rs 
as the pionoers of the game nover 
reamed of. Thero are few of what 
known as ‘* all-round’’ play- 
© inside has 
teams made up of baseball 
oy excel in one 


ors e 

sent. ie plotted and schemed 

until have devised plays and 

tricks for meeting almost every play. 
A defence has evolved b : 


e 
the delay 
{ these ave 


s 


ec 
made 


t le 
portant part. 

{f a ‘team detects that its signal has 
been solved by its opponents, it must 
shift the play quickly. Then there is 
where the craftiness of the enemy is 
seen, for sometimes thid second shift 
is detected, and the tactics of the de 
fence are all changed in an instant to 
meet the now situation. 

Many basoball critics believe that in- 
side baseball is overdone. They say it 
is eliminating the individual player and 
makes a machine of the men, One 
man doing all tho thinking makes the 
men mochanical, ready to act only on 
the suggestion of others. He is afraid 
to take the initiative. 

Inside baseball, like the old-fashion- 

ed game, may become stereotyped and 
get into a rut unless it is constantly 
changed. The tricks and plays used by 
®& pennant wi team are tried by 
baseball toams over the country, 
just as soon as they are solved. In the 
minor | es, teams the inside 
ball fever, and every play in the pre- 
peg collection of scientific base- 
ball tricks is in constant use. 
It m the unexpected that counts in 
baseball. Tho ability to think quickly 
enough to anticipate what the other 
team is planning, and execute some un- 
lookedfor play, is where the science 
comes in. ie day of the conventional 
cut-and dried style of play has passed. 
The team that plays in a rut nowadays 
doesn "t anywhere, 

The 7 - bnew play,’’ so-called be- 
cause it virtually squeezes in a run by 
the narrowest of margins, when suc- 
cessfol, ia a combination play in which 
two players figure, the bétsman and « 
base runner on third b The base- 
runner, who holds the 1 lead off 
; third basa, ware dash 
ahi veg albogi 
lays dewn a bunt. 
successful in his effort it is next to im- 
possible for the opposing team to pre- 
vent the ran being scored. 

‘This play is very hazardous and is 
only aged in extreme situations. When 
perfeetly executed it is one of the pret- 
tiest plays in baseball, but when it 
fails it makes the would-be exemplars 
appear most foolish. And it fails of- 
ten. Should the batsman miss the ball 
completely or tip it into the catcher’s 
hands, it is only necessary for the 
cateher to stand on the line and allow 
the runner to come to him. If the plan 
to ‘‘aqueeze’’ is detected by the pitch- 
er he can ‘‘pitch out,’’ throw behind 
the batsman, or too high for him te 
bunt, and sometimes a semi-win)-up 
and throw to third will kill the play be- 
fore it is really started. The squeeze 
play is not a new invention in baseball. 
tt was used many times by the old 
timers of the late ‘S0’s and early 
‘90's, A few years ago it got con 
siderable prominence, and, for a time, 
waa quite popular with many teams. 

The hit and-ran play, with a mon on 
first and one out, is often worked on 
the cleverest ball teams. There is a 
sharp lookout for this play nowadays, 
and it takes the craftiest sort of plan 
ning to work it. 

The base runner starts with the 
piteher’s wind-up, and the batsman 
hits at the ball no matter where it goes. 
The runner has such a good start that 
be usually makes second, although the 
fielder often makes the play at second, 
instead of first, believing he ean cut 
the runner down. 

A skilled pitcher often baffles a play 
of this sort by shifting the siguals at 
second base, or by holding the runner 
too closely to first: base. He may 
throw a ball which will have to be hit 
toward right field. In that case the 
second baseman moves toward first 
when the ball is hit, and the shortstop 
covers second, or the opposite, as the 
case may be. 

Pitehing has reached a higher state 
of seientifie development than any 
other department of the game. In its 
highest form it is at times a revelation. 
Not only the curving of the ball, but 
the study of the batsmen, their weak- 
nesses and peculiarities, the strength 
and weakness of certain spots in the 
infield and outfield—all these things the 
pitcher must know. 

The pitcher who throws the ball with 


terrific opeet a straight fast ball, is 
searce, The leader today in fast ball 
‘ itching is Walter Johnson, of the 


ashington Club, His speed is terri- 
fie, and few catchers ean receive this 
service. He has marvellous control of 
this straight ball, which takes a 
straight and slightly downward course, 
and the batsman is invariably late in 
swinging at it. 

It is thrown by grasping the ball 
with the thumb underneath and two 
fin, on top. It is thrown overhand 
with the full foree of the body behind 


it. 
A straight, fast ball is rarely put 
* ever the centre of the plate. on it 
Yoioen happen to get into the ‘‘groove’’ 
and the batter connects, it goes far. 
The drop ball in the present day 
me has almost reached perfection. 
‘a famous fadeaway is the 


"Scientific Baseball Has Chan 
the Old Game 


oped} with groat rapidity, and slow 


ged 


Tt is a slow ball, although it takes as 
much force to throw it as a fast ball. 
eet ya Re is relonsed, two Px 
ng sphere are jerked - 
pe This makos tho 1 phe Ne 
up its 
. The pressure of the two fin- 
and tho backward jerk causes it 
go almost to the plate, where it 
loses its revolving tendency, slows up, 
and on The best batsmen have 
fooled time and again by this ball 


been 
of Mathowson’s. The falso improssion 


that the ball is coming wit t 
Speed and its sudden loss of quot ond 
‘*fade’’ mystifies the batter, 

Another development of  .ater-day 

plteliss is the moist ball. This curve 

as the 6) t ‘‘break’’ of any ball 
that is pitched. Russell Ford of the 
Now York Americans and Ed. Walsh 
of the Chi White Sox have brought 
it to its highest scientific stage, Dick 
Rudolph of the Torontos is one of the 
best spitters of the Eastern League. 

A small spot between the seama of 
the ball is covered with saliva, The 
pressure on one side of the ball is in- 
creased while the fingers slip easily off 
the wet spot. This gives the bail an 
unnatural revolution, and when thrown 
with ‘speed it takes a sharp break, bo- 
ing. almost impossible to hit. 

he moist ball and the drop ball are 
wearing on a pitcher’s arm and have 
tuined many pitchers, but these highly 
developed curves have also ruined the 
batting avera of many hard hitters. 

The scientific pitcher knows the 

strong points and failings of every 
batsman who faces him. The catcher 
must know these things, too. Every 
team backs up the pitcher with com- 
bination play. 
Tf a batsman has a tendency to hit 
to right field, the outfield shifts to that 
direction. For a loft field hitter, the 
outfield shifts in the other direction. 
For players like Tim Jordan the field- 
ers play deep. On other batsmen, at 
the signal of the pitcher, the fielders 
will play the short outfield. 

Infield play has been so highly de- 
veloped that almost all the slow hit 
ground balls can be fielded. The catch- 
er by signals lets the infielders know 
what ball is to be pitched. They know 
if it is hit where it is liablo to go. They 
start with the crack of the bat against 
tho ball. Bvery player moves, each po- 
sition is backed up, and when the ma- 
chine is in best working order it takes 
a slashing single to break through. 

There was a time in baseball when 
the catcher wus merely a figure placed 
far behind the bat to throw the ball 
back to the pitcher. From that office 
he has developed into the hub of the 
baseball team. He is in a position 
whore every player can see him, and he 
usually hes the signals which direct 
the team’s campaign. He must be 
quick to detect the enomy’s offensive 
tactics und shift the defence aceord- 
ingly. [f he can think quickly enough, 
he can outguees the base runner, signal 
for a batsman cannot 
+attemntina 


guards the plate, and no man on 
the team most have his thoughts con- 
centrated so closely on his work or 
must wateh so many different places 
as the catcher. 

The duties placed on the ecatcher’s 
shoulders are many, and squatted, be 
hind the batsman, he is in a difficult 
position from which to throw the ball. 


The mechanical part of his work is 
important. He must touch runners at 
the plate, hold down wild pitehers, 


corral foul flies, and yet, if he is profi 

cient in all these things and lacks good 
| judgmest in the hundred and one un 

looked for situations which arise in a 
game, he will fail, for in the modern 
game generalship is the thing he must! 
possess. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of modern baseball is the tight defence 
that bas been developed in the infield. 
There ix a vast amount of ground for 
each min in the inner defence to cover, 

Tn the old gume, the pitcher and the 
first baseman had no defensive value, 
Comisky, of the Chieago White Sox, 
was the first man to see the possibili 
ties of a defensive first baseman and 
pitcher, His playing at the initial cor 
ner was the first that introduced, in 
anything like effective form, the first 
baseman fielding grounders, with the 
|pitcher or the second baseman covering 
| first. 

Preseot-day team work is so far de 
veloped, aud it so closely combines and 
concentrates on one play, that it is 
nothing unusual to see six or seven 
men in one play. As soon as the ball 
leaves the bat, the infleld sweeps to- 
ward the point of attack. One man 
backs up another. 

lt is x duel between the brains of the 
batsman and the opposing infield, 
Often they kpvow before the ball is hit 
just where it is going, and the run 
ner falls into the trap withont a strug 
gle. Then again he may get to first. 
The infield tightens, and it moves in 
to position to balk the probable play. 

Coolness, speed and coneentrated 

aetion| are called for, Porhaps the 
pitcher can fool the batsman into strik 
ing at a ball which is sure to be 
scooped by one of the crouching field 
ers. The infield is on the jump in an 
instant, Every man is in the play, 
and the situation is exactly as planned 
by the defence, All advance is cut off 
in an instant. Pitcher, third baseman, 
or shortstop may get the ball, whip it 
to second, then to first, and it is a 
double play. 
In the present-day game a double 
play is the expected thing, with a good 
pitcher in the box and a man on first. 
They come so frequently that the base 
ball fan has become blase, and no mat 
ter how intricate or how perfect the 
mechanical working of the play is, he 
refuses to be surprised any more, 

Inside scientific ball is so common 
now among the best ball teams that 
if there is a slip-up in the execution of 
a play or @ blunder of, intelleet in the 
proceeding, @ cry of ‘‘bonehead’’ rises 
from the bleachers like a peal of thun- 
der. 

CostalAece here panehed a high 
state of perfection in the modern 

me, One of the most remarkable ax- 

bitions in the game is the judging of 
© lene ae he 9 Salter. The bal) is in 
the air but @ few seconds, and yet 
as soon as it ip hit ome quiek look is 


agree throws from the outfield 


but ni 
ful strain on the fielder 
Thoney’s fate is remembered 
tow by all Toronto fans, 
throws are sometimes executed 
the same offect. 


er has entirely changed in the past 
few yoars. Tho sluggers of the game's 
early days are no more. Batting has 
as age a scientific operation, 
C) 


in runs. Willie Keeler, of the Torontos, 


"and 
By are always set end 
In the old days, outfielders made 
the plate. It is done nowadays, also 
as often, because of the fear. 
’s arm, Jack 
Quicis ay 
elk Te! 
wit 


The batting of the modern ball piay- 


The 
crushing sweep has given way to 
a short, gry swing. There are not as 
many ‘‘fence breakers.’’ 

High batting averages are not sought 
for by managers any more. They want 
a batsman who can hit safely to ad- 
vanes runners on the bases and drive 


was the first to develop the short, chop- 
RY batting stroke and the bunt to a 
Hagges of perfection. 
© modern batsman can do little 
essing. His eye must be on the ball 
from the minute it leaves the pitecher’s 
hand, and his swing must bé timed 
perfectly. 
Place hitting is a feature of the mod- 
ern game. The bataman strives to put 
the ball where the defence is weakest, 
or where it does not expect it. That is, 
he knows the opposition is waiting for 
him to hit it to a certain territory. His 
task is to hit it in another direction. 

Base stealing is one of the game’s 
most peculiar features. It gives the 
player a chance to use his wits and 
show his intuition. Some of the pre- 
sont-day players disregard tho signals 
and steal anyway. Cobb, of Detroit, 
is one of these, and he often goes from 
first to third on a bunt. Stealing home 
is another of his pastimes. 

One reason there are not as many 
stolen bases is because the pitchers 
and catchers work up a situation on 
the batter, and hold the runner at 
first until ho is forced to steal at a 
given time or not at all. They expect 
it then, and he gets canght. 

Modern baseball has the players 
thinking and scheming all the time for 
new plays. The new and unexpeeted 
thing wins, for when all the teams are 
trying to work the same trick, it fails. 
But baseball of the future will im 
prove just as the present-day game is 
more interesting than the old conven 
tional game. New brains are coming in 
to it every day. The quickest thinkers 
will always be closest to the pennant. 


A GULF POLICEMAN 


a peep behind the seenes of gun-run 


1 met him in the newest of new rai 
ment leaving matinee: long, lean 
end sallow, with 
‘Home for good?" quoth I 
‘*Five weeks,’’ he said laconically 
“‘And you've been where all 
time?’’ 


‘*Playing at policeman in the Persian 


Gulf for the last couple of years, 
don’t much mind if I never seo it again 
cither,’’ he added. ‘‘Makes one very 
thirsty to think of it."’ 

Sut 1 had not seen Licutenant Jim. 
my Gaston, of the Royal Navy, for a 
long, long time. I drew him, unwilling 
and protesting, from the surrounding 
glitter and rattle and haled him to my 
rooms. It was early spring, but I sent 
for ice, poured out a libation of whisky, 
and said, ‘*Talk.’’ And James talked. 

‘*We commissioned the old tub of 
sloop ‘ut Plymonth---1,000 tons, with 
kennels for cabins and a cage for a 
mess; no ice machine (ull the eold air 
we made went to freeze the 
maguzine); no electric lights ‘tween 
decks; and not even an electric fan 
T tell you we frazzled by the time we 


u 


reached Aden, and thought of two years | 


abead on the worst 
stations. Still, vague ideas of 
money and ao little war and a little, 
very little, extra-pay kept us going. 
Bat we wern't lucky, never got a eap 
ture off our own bat, and the late Sen 
ior Naval Officer of the Gulf had put 
the fear of a King’s ship into ‘em, 
“Into whom?’’ 
“Oh, gun-runners. 
The Afghans buy European rifles from 
Museat, the Arab dhows ship them 
across the Gulf of Oman to the Mekran 
coast, Persiu, and Baluchistan territory, 
and then the Afghan caravans 
down to meet them. We left 


naval 
prize 


possible of 


That's our job. 


squatting on the hills under a bullet: | 


proof Mullah, all fighting mad to cut 
telegraph wires and wipe out friendlies 
because the guns couldn't get through 
to them. But the whole Hast India 
Mquadrou under Slade is up the Gulf 
and along the Oman coast. 


‘‘You are absolutely and completely 
outside civilization and nine of ten 
days you spend under way, unleas you 
are lucky enough to get stuek on a sand 
bar, and in some beats you don’t even 
close land for the night, but drop kil 
lick forty miles out and get under way 
aguin at dawn, as that’s the time the 
dhowe try to land their cargoes. That’s 
what kills the watchkeepers, We rarely 
get a proper night in. Or you shadow 
a big dhow for 4 month, bursting with 
arms, but she flies a foreign friendly 
flag and you can't breathe on her, but 
only pray she'll dump the rifles some 
where silly and go away and leave the 
rest to you. And she doesn’t. She 
yoes back to Museat in a temper and 
starts all over again. Or you nurse the 
detatched cutters up and down the most 
weird and barrenest coast Providence 
ever built, water and provision them, 
and salve them when the bottom boards 
have burst with ripeness and 4 shimal 
has upended them. And you're on salt 
grub pretty often,’’ ° 

tWhat's a ‘whimal’,’’ 

‘*Northerly squall—blows all aua- 
aotumn, winter, and spring. Open boats 
have to beach at once and haul u I 
did three weeks in our eutter. Lived 
and dressed as pirates. Then we were 
amashed up. Cable parted; | anchored 
with my stove and the maxim mount- 
ing, and then we drove into breakers 
and swam or paddled ashore with our 


»| vice on the blockade and you're 4- 


This vivid sketeh of actual life gives 
ning in the Persian Gulf, which is now 
being suppressed by British warships. 


wee 
, 
the wrinkles of + 


this} 


cordite | 


come | 
1,200 | 


Once our parent shi forgot all 
us, and we lived fee's week on 
dates and water, get awfully sick 
do their nak. 


er as wel 
rding party and insults the heathen 
in Poshtu (the Pathan language) to 
see if there are any Afghans among 
them. Sometimes the sheikhs of the 
villa are uncommon civil, sometines 
they're not. It’s practically active ser- 


with the 


ways under war conditions. “They say 
we 


re ing to be given a frontier 
medal for it. I’ve seen medals got 
easior,’” 


‘*Do dhows over resist?’’ 

“Under certyin cu rditions they will 
fire on von and ruy. A cutter full of 
rifles 912 a muxim, ten days’ food, 
and yoenty of ammuvitos isn’t light, 
especially if she’s been long in the 
water and has a dirty bottom. If 
they won't down sail when you hail 
you fire a shot or two over them, then 


at ’em,’’ 


7 . . +. * 


‘Where do these arms come from?’’ 

‘‘Oh, England (but that’s all over 
now), Krance, Belgium, America, Gor 
many and Russia. There was a rumor 
that the Japanese had shipped a big 
bateh to the Somali coast. A Mauser 
rifle you Pay 100 rupees (thirty dol- 
lars) for in Museat will fetch from 400 
to 1,200 on the border. Mannilichore, 
Lee-Smiths, old Service patterns, Mar 
tinis and Mauser pistols to: W302: cali 
bre is most popa'ar, as the Afghans cau 


pineh servic aremunition from the 
frontivr catpy-ts to fit then. The last 
big take was six months ag». Burning 


the dhows afterwards has shaken the 
runners up a bit. And wireless tele 
graphy, of course, beats them into fits. 
tuglish firms complain that French and 
Belgian firms collar all the profits these 
days. Ain’t it amusing on top of all 
this entente?"’ 

‘*How do you know?" 

‘Oh, everybody knows. And ask 
any of the big banking firms in Bom 
bay or Karachi. Well, you're spoiling 


piece whisky."’ 

“Toll me what sport you get, and 
then you can trot back to your hotel 
if you'll dine with me later, Jimmy.’’ 

‘Right-oh. Very little. Mixed bags. 
A cheetah, perhaps, gazelle, curlew, 
stint, and cockieollies. A rare game of 
tennis at the Museat Consulate or hoc 
key at the fort at Jask or Chahbar 
Wa've got little detachments of Mah 
ratta Infantry with white officers scat- 
tered op and down the Gulf. But you 
are too busy chasing boats and shifting 
their cargoes most days. How would 
you like to go through a dhow full of 
firwood or loose grain during the middle 
watch?’’ 

‘What extra 
get in pay?’’ 

‘*T, personally? Three shillings a 
day while on detached bout service in 
my cutter. And all officers get the 
faine as tropical allowance during the 
four worst months in the Gulf. Take 
it from me, it’s not worth three pounder 
a day, what with beri-beri and Bagdad 
boils. One more lump of ice and I’m 
power to keep an appointment. Five 


8 is soon gone, but it’s somethin 
to wat (Mhriutt aes tO aS 


and’ to bave tea th an English girl 
again.’ , 


compensation do you 


KINDNESS KILLING ANARCHY, 
INDIA’S WELCOME TO THE KING 
After two years or more of the ut 
| Dost severity against Bengal agitators 
and wrongdoers, the Indian Govern 
| ment has suddenly turned round and 
|dismissed a band of well-to-do bandits 
with a caution. India could hardly be 
lieve the news, for already there were 
{eomparatively mild newspaper editors 
in jail or exile, while this gang of rob 
bers, though belonging to the superior 
classes, had held up and murdered offi 
cials with a brazen cruelty that left no 
room. for paliation. 

But the prosecuting lawyer rose in 
court and said the Government desired 
them to be dealt with leniently, where 
upon the Chief Justice gave them a 
little lecture and let the whole joyful 
bunch go, on entering into 1 bond to 
come up for judgment if called for, 
And now it is freely said in official 
cireles that this judicial somersault has 
come about because India is desired to 
be loyal when King George and Queen 
Mary come along in the fall. 

Anarchism is to be killed by kindness 
that loyalty may be created—that, ap 
parently is the Government view. 
Most British observers consider the 
experiment a bold and dangerous one,| 
caleulated to breed more unrest. Oth 
ers hail the step as the beginning of an 
era of better government in India and | 
the recognition of the national feeting} 
among the people. Neither side econ 
eeals the fact that the outcome will be 
critical one way or the other, and it is 
jeertainly doubtful if the Bengali will 
get the right interpretation of the clem 
eney. 

But India is, for all that, keenly in 
terested in the coming of the Emperor. 
The native princes are having their 
matchless gems reset. Not only in 
India, but in Paris, London, and Ant 
werp, milliens of dollars’ worth of 
ornaments are being furbished up for 
the great event. There is some regret 
expressed in the tendency of the native 
rulers to abandon Oriental settings and 
adopt European models. 

One of the queerest Coronation pres- 
ents to the King is that of the Maha- 
rajah of Patiala. He ordered an aero 
plane out from Europe, but when he 
got it neither he nor any of his people 
would mount in it, though he had told 
how he would use it for duck shooting. 
So, finding it on his hands, he has given 
it to the King for use with the army in 
India, 

A picturesque feature of the Durbar 
rogram will be the weighing of the 
Kine when he arrives in Caleutta, Till 
the seale is moved against his weight 
the local authorities will pile gold into 
the balancing scale. Thon the amount 
so used will bo devoted to Indian chari- 
ties. It is an old Indian custom for 
great events, such as royal marriages, 
the birth of an heir, or the accomplish. 
ment of a great victory. 

A new gold coinage will be struck 
to celebrate the visit, 


A dirty oven is often the cause of 
a disagreeable smell in the house, The 
smell may be hard to traeo, but try 
scrubbing out the oven with plenty of 
soda-water and a brush and the pro- 
bability is the smell will go. 


my evening, but this is number one i 
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jshaped specimen weighing two hundred 


yractical science. 
For ‘instanee, pearl diving. The era 
of naked divers exposed to peril from 
sharps has passed away; modern pro 
gress equips the pearler with «a suit 
of India rubber, copper breastplate, 
with leaden weights back and front; 
helmet glass panelled and with tele 
phone attachments; air ipes, life lines, 
and a submarine searchlight. Thus fur 
nished forth, the pearl diver muy spend 
six or eight hours at the bottom of the 
sea, whereas in other times three min 
utes made a record. 

Although pearls are found in nearly 
all molluses and even in univalves, like 
the Australian haliotis, a kind of bur 
nacle, true pearls are produced only by 
the pearl oyster or mother of pearl 
Shell. The latter is really the diver’s 
bread and butter. The shells are near 
ly as large as a dinner plate and weigh 
two pounds when cleaned. They fetch 
from $500 to $750 a ton. 

The ancient fisheries were chiefly in 
the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf, 
but nowadays the best pearls come 
from Ceylon and from Australian wa 
ters, especially Torres Straits. Pearl 
fishing in Oarlen is A government mon 
opoly. In Mareh the fleet starts for 
the pearling grounds, vach vessel with 
twenty or thirty divers and their as 
sistants. But the headquarters of 
pearling are to be found in the desolate 
country extending from Exmouth Gulf 
to King Sound, in Western Australia. 

Chinese and Malays as well as tribes 
of native blacks are there to-day, but 
the old nude divers, the reign of terror 
and piracy where a large haul was 
made, these and similar conditions have 
passed away, giving place to fleets of 
uggers carrying modern diving outfits 
and representatives of capitalists in 
the person of tho master peariers 
Here is six hundred miles of coast line, 
with perhaps 3,000 hardy adventurers 
engaged in the pearl trade. 

There are some thousands of Jap 
anese, Manila-men, Malays and men of 
other races, acting chiefly as crews for 
the vessels. The vessels are schooner 
rigged and from seven to fourteen tons 
burden. Esch carries a master diver 
and a crew of four, one of whom 
the diver’s assistant and works the air 
pumps, | 


The shells are found on ledges about 
ninety feet down in the sea, but they 
are far more plentiful at greater depths 
Fortune awaits the inventor of un div 
ing apparatus that will enable the 
pearler to work in comfort u hundred 
fathoms down, 

A good day’s work is anythiug 
than 200 pairs of shells, The bu 
is absolutely speculative. One 
jmay gather ton after ton of shells with 
out securing anything of greater value 
than a few seed pearls, while another 
may take » fortune out of a day's ga 
menag: 

The most famous 
in Australia of late 
the Southern Cross. 
cluster of nine pearls in the shape of a 
cross. This freak of nature was picked 
up at low water on the Lacipede Is 
land by a beach comber, who, after 
burying it for some time for supersti 
tious reasons, sold it for $50. It after 
ward brought $50,000. 
pearl divers have are the storms that 
annually visit the coast. As to sharks, 
they rarely attack a diver in modern 
dress, and he can always frighten them 
off by letting « few air bubbles ont of 


| 


tad 


diver 


his dress. Other enemies are the sea 
snakes, the smaller octopi, the string 
ray and the blowfish 


After a day's take of shell has been 
conveyed ashore ‘the shell opener be 
gins work at once. The pay of the men 
is $30 a month, plus ten per cent. on 
the value of the pearls found. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the industry 
may be obtained on learning that in 
one year five hundred and twenty lug- 
gers paid an annual five-dollar license 
to engage in the trade, and that they 
took many thousands of tons of pearl 
shell; while as to the pearls themselves, 
the customs duties in the pear! town of 
Broome exceeded $5,000 a month. 

The treasury authorities of Western 
Australia extimate that they receive 
at least $100,000 a year in dues from 
the pearlers, Hardly a month 
without the discovery of pearls having 
a market value of from $5,000 to $15, 
000 each, <A beautiful pink pear! 


pusses 


and six grains was found last 
and sold for $80,000, 

Before setting, pearls are classified 
according to size on a setting board, 
and the delicate work of drilling a 
valuable specimen is invariubly done 
by an old-fashioned hand apparatus, 
Moreover, no matter how valuable a 
set of pearls may be they are invariab 


seuson 


ly strung on fine silk thread. 

Inland pearl fishing forms no mean 
industry in this country Although 
pearls have been gathered from the 


fresh water mussels of our country as 
far back as the time of the aborigines, 
yet the hunt for them did not become 
systematic and general until shortly 
after the middle of the last century. 
ince then nearly every stream east of 
the Rockies has been prospected in the 
seareh for those valuable parasites of 
the pearl mussel. 

One of the finest pearls ever secured 
in the fresh waters of the United 
States was found in Noteh Brook, near 
Paterson, New Jersey, in 1857. It 
weighed ninety-three grains. Subse 
quently it became known as the Queen 

arl, aud was sold for $2,500 to the 

Impress Eugenie. Owing to the groat 
increase in the value of pearls in re 
cent years, it is now worth more than 
five times that amount, 

Shortly after the year mentioned 
what was probably tho largest pear! 
ever found in these waters was taken 
in the same brook. In shape it was 
round, and weighed over four hundred 
grains; but unfortunately the pearl was 
ruined by the crude method of boiling 
them employed to open the shells. 

During the rl excitement near 
Waynesville, Obio, in 1876, a few ex- 
traordinarily good pearls were found, 
One, button-shaped on the back, weigh- 
ing thirty-eight ns, was the gem of 
the collection, In the early ties 


re} 


; ounces 


& sity-blue pearl which was found in 
Caney Fork, Tenessee, was sold for 
#950, and subsequently brought $3,300 
in London. 

During the summer of 1889 a 


; . quan 
tity of magnificently colored pearls 
were foun! in creeks and rivers of 


Wisconsin. One of these pearls sold for 
over $500, and tome among them were 
equal to any ever found for beauty and 
coloring. 

The year 1807 aaw the pearling craze 
break out in Arkansas. A deep pink 
pearl of forty-grains weight was found 
in the mud of one stream by & woman, 
while a farmer's boy obtained a pink 
pearl of thirty-one grains in Black 
River and sold it for $35, the purchaser 
disposing of it in St. Louis a little later 
for $500, 

In 1898 a fisherman searched the 
head waters of the Mystic River in 
Connecticut, and, after'a few week's 
work, gathered «a number of pearls, one 
of which he sold for $560 and two for 


$400 each. 

The best price ever received by a 
finder for an American fresh water 
pearl was $10,000 for one from Tesnes 
see. Two others from the same State 
brought $650 and $1,000 cach. A Wis 
consin pearl sold. for $8,000 and 
two Florida pearix of sixty eight and 
fifty eight grain brought $850 and 


$600, respectiv ely. 

A or 80 apo therc was offered 
for sale by a gem dealer of New Yori 
a perfect pearl, white and rounded, 
weighing sixty-eight grains, which be 
valued at $15,000. This pearl was 
found near Wisconsin bank of the Mis 
sissippi River, and was sold by the 
finder, who evidently had not the 
slightest idea of its value, for seventy 
five cents. Another pearl, found about 
the time, was recently offered 
for sole in New York for $5,000. The 
later is a pink, pear shaped pearl and 
weighs ninety-nine grains 

A few years ago a fisherman became 
40 ugitated on finding a pearl the size 
of « pigeon’s egg in a museel that he 
dropped it into the water and it was 
hever recovered. 

Many odd-shaped pearls are found 
One was found in this country that 
strikingly resembled the bust of Mich 
el-Angelo. In « few instances small 
fishes, crabs, and insects which entered 


year 


same 


the shell have been imprisoned and 
covered eventually with nacre, thus 
making pearls of them, at the same 
time retaining the animal's shape 
DAINTY DISHES 

Sweet Sauce for Boiled Puddiars. 
|Put a tablespoonful each of upricot 
| fam and caster sugar ioty “ucepan, 
jwith a teacupful of waver and 4a 

ueeze of lemonjuice sir over the 


sq 
fire till well blended. ‘Vbis aance goes 
well with any light pudding. 


Cabbage Mould,—Boi}_ cabbage 
poretolin, and then s Mee a ba 
ander till perfectly dry. Chop it fine- 


a large piece of butter, and 
ell with pepper and salt. Presa 
tightly into a china mould, afterwards 
heat in the oven. Turn out, and serve 
garnished with grated carrot. ‘This is 
very superior to ordinary cabbage. 

Ginger Beer.—-If made as follows it 
is an excellent drink for spring days 
Pour two gallons of boiling water on 
one pound and three-quarters of loaf 
Sugar, two ounees of bruised ginger, 
two ounces of cream of tartar, and one 
sliced lemon. Stand till nearly cold, 
then add three spoonfuls of yeast 
spread on toast. After four hours bot 
tle in screw stoppered bottles. 

Holiday Drop Cakes,—Beat three 
of butter and. four ounces of 
caster sugar together, add two eggs 
and any flavoring liked. Gradaally 
add half a pound of flour, balf a tea 


spoonful of baking-powder, and beat 
all together for three minutes with 
three ounces of washed currants and 


one ounce of chopped peel. Butter a 
baking sheet and drop on it teaspoon 
fuls of the mixture. 

A Pretty Tapioea Pudding.—-Soak a 
teacupful of tapioea in cold water, at 
first just covering it and adding more 
as it is absorbed. Mix a quart of milk 
with this and let it boil in donhle 
saucepan till soft, then stir in the 
beaten yolks two eggs and two 
ounces of sugar, and flavor to taste with 
lemon or nutmeg. Remove from the 
fire, and pour into a pie dish; when cold 


a 


of 


spread raspberry jam thinly over the 
top, pile the stiffly beaten whites on 
it, sift sugar over, and just set in the 
oven 

A Boiled .Ox-Tongue.-This is quite 
easy to prepare if you allow sofficient 
time for it to cook slowly Wash off 


the salt and pickle, and if the tongue 
has heen long in salt let it sonk some 
hours; if not, just trim it carefully and 


skewer it into 2 good shape for serv- 
ing. Put it into cold water, bring to 
the boil, and let it simmer four hours 
or longer after it comes to the boil. 


Vegetables and spices may be added to 
the liquor; the latter must depend on 
what as been used for pickling 

lo Cook Ox-Heart.—Slice one carrot, 
one onion, one turnip, and lay at the 
bottom of a stewpan with some sweet 
herbs and seasoning, Place on this 
some rashers of bacon, Soak and 
thoroughly cleanse the heart, drain, 
and put it on the vegetables, Add 
sufficient stock or water to just cover 
the vegetables. Tring all to the boil, 
add seasoning of pepper and salt, and 
let all simmer for three hours, Cut the 
heart in slices, arrange on a hot dish, 
and garnish with the vegetables. 
Thieken the gravy and pour over. 


A flour dredger is easily made from 
any tin with a tight-fitting cover. Bore 
some holes in the cover, and you will 
find this tin will answer every purpose. 

Your indiarubber water bottle needs 
care when not in use, Empty it, and 
then blow a little air into it and han 
up. If not inflated the sides are = 
to stick te gether. 

To clean a paper carpet if it has 
been sized and varnished it can be 
cleaned as one eleans varnished walls, 
Wring # cloth out of warm water to 
which a little coal oil has bean added, 
wipe the carpet over, and then rub it 
lightly with a little furniture polish 
or beeswax and turpentine, 


Plea an a 98 set i 


$20 REWARD > 


For four Mares, I brown, 
i bay, and I grey, brande 
A on left stifle, and 
on right stifle. 


I sorrel, branded 4 on 
left stifle.' Ranging in 
weight from 1000 to 1200 
Ley a cre ; 
JOHN LAYCOCK, 

Raymond 


W. LAURIE 


Barrister, Solicitor, Notary Public 
Solicitor for the Town of Raymond 
Will be in Raymond, first Friday 
in every month, 
Office: Card Hotel 


TAREE OEE OER AS SR | 


Raymond Opera House 
Orchestra 
—Seven Pieces— 

ae yt ae 
: Lief Ericson 
{ Conductor. 
Geo, Er Conrt,—: 
Manager. 
CO TT RC OT 


THE PRAIRIE AGENCIES Ltd. 


HO Fifth St., LETHBRIDGE 
“Phone 629. P. O. Box 12 
Office fileing devices supplies, 
AGENTS FOR 
Office Specialty Mfg., ( 
Smith Prem Typewriter 
Ellaing Duplicat 
Saccess K telen < aitaat 
R bid for all Typewriters, 
aS eet A te ae 
Or 
% 
Geo. ROTH 
/ 
TAILOR 


Knitted Raiment 


Suits made to Order from 
$20 to $30. 


Factory 


Ready made Suits from 
$17 to $32. 
Cleaning, Pressing and 


Mending at reasonable 


prites. 


722RVERSIDEANE,, 
Yomake tele at Fn Zines y 
tchings Cuty & Peivting Paton: 


Drawn? 


Sele rst lee || 


gat oe el punpese, 
le tuys 


Office, ers Block, Room 9. 
| Graduate of Toronto Medical Col- 
lege. 
Western Hospital 1909-10, 

Office hours r1/12 a m 3-5 7-8p m 


“Money to Loan on Farm Lands, Day Saints () 
Dominion Block, Letubridge, | S¥2day Services: ah 


gin 6104 7 


by 4 


i) aN THE DRY GOODS, MEN'S FURNISH- 
, NGS, ‘Boor AND SHOE DEPARTMENTS |: 


Lethbridge Alberta, 
Calls answered Day or Night 


Doctor Toronto 


a = 


ea y 


: pea lal OFFERINGS 


In MEN’S DRESS SHIRTS, to clear at 50c., worth $1.25 


Phe 6 ma ahs 
pages CHURCH SERVICES : 
po re as nr a nee oe nna i\\ 
W. M. HARRIS. churet of Jesus Christ of sibs ‘ 


SS 


Sunday School at 10 a.m. 
Afternoon Service at 2 p.m. 
Evening Service at 7 p.ni 
All are welcome 


MEN’S DRESS VESTS, light colors, 90c., worth $1.50 


—— 


rs — 


—— 


Dr. J. Eimer Amos 


Dentist 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S COTTON and SILK GLOVES, to clear at 
~ 10¢., many worth 50c. per pair. 


———— 
—— 
——— 


—— 
——.> 


D.D.S. University of ‘Toronto Joun F. ANDERSON, Bishop 


L.D.S.Royal College Dental Sur- —_—— 
geons ot Ontario A\ 
Graduate of Dominion Dental Presbyterian Ghur ch 
Council of Canada. Sunday Services: 
Office Broadway and 2nd _ north, 
Hours 9 to 12, Ito 5. Evening 
hours by oppointment only. 


RAYMOND, - ALTA. 


(iy 


LADIES’ CORSETS, 50c., worth $1.50 
LADIES’ WHITE LAWN WAISTS, must clear at 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50 


$2.00, STRICTLY THIS SEASON’S GOODS 


Raymond tr a.m, 
Sunday School 3 p.m. 
All are welcome to these services, 
W. McD. Tait, Pastor. 


Summer Music Course. Hel i 


During the summer months, I will be pre- 
paredto receive studzats on brass, string and 
reed instruments. Weare now ready to: organ- 
ize a. Ladies Orchestra, also a large Juvenile Or- 
cheStra with studehts ranging trom ten tw fgtcen- 
years of age: j 


GAURANTEE, 


LADIES’ and GENTS’ SHOES and OXFORDS, in Baskets 


From $1.00 up, worth $3.00 


RAYMOND © Shelf and heavy hardware 
- LEADER \& 


/ - 


Piano Stools just arrived 


Students must play as an orchestra after the ere ‘Ree 
sixth lesson or money will be refunded. ea ree 
TUITION. pions: A eidier 
The nurtion will be sixty cents each week aoe IR dy M d . f fF te 
which will inclu t private lesson and an orches- | fae Ca a C ul S ra ae 
tra rehearsal. ‘ : lj a?) CG ° OR: 
wing got, e 4 : , | Sep Aw) cr» By ue) 
Sa oeeunnss Greatly Reduced Prices 
I can furnish musical instruments on easy in- +n < * 
stalment terms of payment Gee Big aap 
wey oe 
REGISTER NOW rat Al ( ; | h A . ANS 
\ " Pa fe) f 8 ” a 
Students expecting to take this course must ‘ay SO Ing am pro ‘ iS ese 
register before May 3ist. yeas AE 
O.F Ursenbach fag at 25 cents each ia 
"acon rps ON 
0 >) Werke. 
=a 2 aa Ras asia T AL MPs 
ae 
Want 
es 
AGE 
iG € 


POSTERS 


BILLHEADS Sos oa | Horses for Sale, 


LETTER HEADS 


NOTE HEADS ey 


CALLING CARDS a The ©’ Brien Nalder Co. 


Municipal Work iu, Corner Store gig) Phone 13. 


a - Spooialty|( 2 


